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SHERIFF AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
—The sign is on the new false front 
of Sheriff Perkins’s store, west of the 
highway, five miles north of the bor- 
der. You turn there for Walking- 
hat Ranch or, if the river’s running 
and you can’t drive across, ring us 
from the Sheriff’s. We come to the 
footbridge for you.? 

From mid-April, when the heat 
begins, the shadow of the western 
range falls over Sheriff Perkins’s late 
in the afternoon. Most of our valley 
does its shopping then, taking in the 
post office, half a mile farther on, 
which Miss Jo keeps open until six. 
We needed dog shampoo at the 


Sheriff’s, and Sam, our German 
short-haired pointer, was considering 
a growl at Ruggles, so we went in. 
A wisp of evening breeze came down 
the valley. It was dark inside the 
brown adobe, and pleasantly cool. 

“ Draw up that nail-keg, Consul,” 
Sheriff ordered (he always got the 
title wrong), “and you, Sam, lie 
down for your life! Our Ruggles 
here laid out a dog your size last 
week....” The regular purring 
of the great cat on the cracker- 
barrel did not fool us more than 
the Sheriff’s drawl. Something had 
happened to disturb the peace. 

Sam and I behaved as we were 


1 * Adventure with Walking Hat.’ ‘ Maga,’ June 1959. 
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told, and Sheriff drew his own high 
stool from the old book-keeper’s 
desk. It was polished like a saddle, 
and as he swung over it I noticed he 
was wearing guns, previously con- 
cealed by his grey Prince Albert. As 
little the cut of a modern Western 
Sheriff as you might find, Sheriff 
Perkins could still split a playing- 
card at fifteen yards, and Sam and I 
had seen him do it. (“ No trick at 
all. Just hit the edge a little low. 
...-) Today he flicked a hand- 
kerchief over his neat linen and fixed 
us with his sharpshooter’s light-blue 
eyes. 

“Met your new neighbour out 
there, Consul ? ” 

We had not met Mr Boyd. But 
passing the Old Ensign place we saw 
that a new owner was making some 
changes. He was having his fences 
painted white (sure mark of an 
eastern dude) and a couple of in- 
hospitable Dobermanns were getting 
a new kennel. Also: 


“ Dick’s well-drilling rig was being 
moved away... .” 
“Umm... .” Sheriff Perkins ad- 


mitted. “ Mr Boyd struck his well 
all right. Dozen rods upstream of 
Doc Pendergast’s.” 

So this was the cause of the ten- 
sion ; for if there is any act that still 
could cause a shooting in our valley, 
it would be interference with a fellow- 
rancher’s water. 

Unsympathetic visitors laugh at 
our river. We take it seriously. If 
there were water in it we would be 
almost too happy, and our valley an 
impossibly perfect place. They say 
our river was almost navigable a 
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generation back. Now it runs for 
two or three weeks a year. Those 
who want water place their bet and 
drill near it. No water, no alfalfa to 
cushion the dry season: a rancher 
must sell steers when the rains 
stop. The price then is always 
the lowest. 

“Is Mr Boyd putting in per- 
manent, irrigated pasture ? ” 

“Dick says he got the flow he 
needs to do it.” 

“ Will it affect Doc Pendergast ? ” 

“ Already cut his flow in half. 
Getting less each minute.” 

So! A shocking scandal. Doc 
Pendergast’s big Rail-X Ranch could 
have no other water-source for 
irrigated pasture. Doc needed all 
his present flow. He pumped it to 
the high points of his ‘ pasture,’ and 
led a precious trickle down through 
complicated channels. Anyone who 
cut the Rail-X water would propor- 
tionately cut its pasture and its herd. 
Worse: few of our ranchers much 
exceed the economic margin for 
cattle (though opinion varies be- 
tween five hundred and a thousand 
head) and Doc was no exception. 
To halve his water and halve his herd 
could put him out of business. 

“ Doc mad ? 3° 

* Roaring.” One would imagine 
it. Doc Pendergast was one of 
our most valued and peaceful neigh- 
bours, but this was an alarming 
situation. 

“I suppose Mr Boyd didn’t 
happen to mention the new well to 
Doc before he drilled. . . .” 

“Nope. That would have been 
the act of a gentleman.” The big 
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ruff on Ruggles’s neck had lifted, 
almost as if this electric circumstance 
had reached the cracker-barrel citadel. 
A few years ago so inconsiderate a 
man as our new Mr Boyd might 
expect to be run from the county. 
Now we had a peaceful record. We 
wouldn’t want to spoil it. 

“I see you’ve grasped the prob- 
lem, Consul. We haven’t had a 
shootin’ since old Dick Ensign 
stopped the rustlers. Now young 
Ricky Ensign and Joe Bailey—both 
of ’em work for Doc—rode past here 
a little while ago all loaded down 
with guns. Like old times. But I 
don’t like it. What do you say, Con- 
sul: let’s have a little diplomatic 
talk with Mr Boyd... .” 

It was the Sheriff’s idea, but so 
repugnant to him that Sam and I 
said nothing while he smoothly dis- 
mounted from his stool, strode past 
us to spit across the threshold, and 
returned again. 

“ Ah, a pity you never saw the 
valley in the old days! I recall the 
shade of those big elderberry-trees 
along the river, all gone now. Dick 
Ensign, whom they called ‘Old 
Man’—an upright gentleman as ever 
lived, killed over twenty rustlers— 
and I used to fish in the elderberry 
shade. No dudes then—begging your 
pardon, Consul—or Boyds, only the 
Apache and a few honourable high- 
waymen. Ha! Miss Jo could never 
tell when the stage-coach with the 
mail might come in empty. Brought 
big pay-rolls to the mines and ranches 
then. Now we’ve only a few thou- 
sand dollars for dude waiters at the 
Lazy-J. When Jeannie takes over 
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from Miss Jo, she’ll have no robber- 
ee 
It was the longest speech we had 
ever heard from Sheriff Perkins, 
whose daughter Jeannie was under- 
studying Miss Jo. We could sym- 
pathise: we think we like excite- 
ment. And even our modest Miss 
Jo found this age a little tame. She 
had stood-off bandits in the post 
office single-handed. Watching her 
fingers separate the stamps, it was 
sometimes hard to believe they had 
been so handy with the Winchester 
(1873, octagon barrel) that leaned 
against the safe. Now Miss Jo was 
retiring and our valley was spared 
a heartbreak only by the assurance 
that the Sheriff’s daughter, Jeannie 
(‘prettiest girl in gingham’), had 
passed the Civil Service examina- 
tions and would be our new post- 
mistress. Sam gave a discontented 
warning as a shower of gravel rained 
upon the Sheriff’s window-pane. 

“ Speak of the Devil. . . .” 

A big white car, expensive but 
badly treated, was disclosed in the 
cloud of dust that had begun 
to settle outside. From the car 
we saw a furious figure wrench 
himself, a type of the Romantic 
(neo) West, legendary since 1902, 
the date of Owen Wister’s ‘ The 
Virginian.’ 

Mr Boyd, however, affected certain 
variations. Whereas the costume 
and above all the stetson of a tradi- 
tional Western villain is invariably 
black, Mr Boyd wore fawn. Nor 
had he the long mostachos or side- 
whiskers. But he was unshaved, 
heavily armed and obviously bad- 





tempered. Since he was also a 
slammer of doors, I restrained Sam 
(whom he did not see behind the 
keg of nails), an intolerant fellow in 
the presence of ill manners. 

“Which of you is the Sheriff? 
Two goons came on to my property 
and played hell with an irrigation 
dam I’m building. [I’m going to 
let ’em have it, but I’m warning you 
first: get ’em off my property if you 
don’t want ’em hurt... .” 

Whatever the unhappy childhood 
or other explanation of Mr Boyd’s 
meanness, it seemed to characterise 
him: a man whose smile would be 
a threat. He had no lips. The‘ V’ 
of his mouth was like a cat’s, and 
other features were equally deficient : 
there were no apparent pupils in his 
compressed black eyes. But he was 
big. His midriff struggled against a 
heavy leather belt. 

In contrast to Mr Boyd, his 
accoutrements were handsome: he 
wore matched holsters, delicately 
tooled in flower design, and from 
each protruded the pearl butt of an 
early, single-action Colt, museum 
pieces which acquired menace from 
their owner. The Sheriff’s eye was 
more experienced than mine : 

“ That fine-looking pair of ‘ Peace- 
makers,’ Mr Boyd, calls for a .45 
calibre that we keep in stock.” (A 
lesser expert might have confused 
them with the ‘Frontier’ model, 
chambered for .44). ‘“ Allow me to 
sell you a box, so you'll be ready 
for all the shootin’ you’re going to 
GBiis ve" 

Sheriff Perkins had sized up the 
quantity of bluff in Mr Boyd as 
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certainly as he fetched a box of 
‘Western’ .45’s from the shelf. 
Boyd’s show of teeth seemed to be 
intended for a grin. 

“You mean, go ahead and hill 
> em ? 9 

“ Well, I doubt if you’ll quite do 
that . . . unless you catch ’em un- 
armed.” 

“Why not! 
idea to——” 

“Oh,” said the Sheriff, “ those 
fellows won’t stand close enough 
together.” 

Mr Boyd gave me a wry look. 
He was not a joking man and he 
suspected this was intended to be 
funny. Or was it possible our 
Sheriff was a little queer ? 

“TI don’t get it.” 

“ Maybe you can explain to Mr 
Boyd, Consul.” Such naivety was, 
in fact, almost beyond the Sheriff’s 
belief. He assumed that I, being 
also a dude, might speak this fellow’s 
language. 

“It’s their neighbourly way here,” 
I informed him. “ When they meet 
an armed stranger they stand apart. 
If you as much as twitch your hand, 
with an eye on one of them, the other 
will beat you to the draw. Maybe 
I ought to tip you off,” I added, 
“that Ensign boy can draw and get 
his shots away in fifteen-hundredths 
of a second.” 

“ And who the hell are you!” 
Boyd challenged. 

I almost failed to clutch Sam as he 
made a rush for him. Belatedly, 
Boyd reached for his guns. The 
telephone chose that moment to 
start ringing and we were in some 
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confusion. One long ring and three 
short... . 

“That’s my ring,” said Sheriff 
Perkins. “‘ Excuse me, gentlemen, 
please.” 

We could hear Doc Pendergast 
shouting, well across the store : 

“ What’s going on there, Sheriff, 
caught a bandit ? ” 

** Sam, the Consul’s dog, just went 
for Mr Boyd. Would of got him, 
too, if the Consul hadn’t grabbed 
him.” 

** What’s wrong with the Consul ! ” 
we heard Doc protest. “ Tell Sam 
there’s a lot of rabies going around, 
so he’d better take care who he bites. 
But tell him if he does bite Boyd to 
come over here and Ill disinfect 
him. We can’t lose a discriminating 
dog. . . .” At this the door banged 
and the big car screamed away. Mr 
Boyd had taken offence. 

“ Tell you what, Doc: I think the 
Consul and I had better come around 
and talk this over. Boyd seems to 
have pretty high blood-pressure. 
Better check it if he gets to you 
before us... .” 


Doc Pendergast’s terrace, where 
we took our Bourbon, overlooked a 
ranch measured only in square miles. 
At the upper end of the valley he 
pointed out Boyd’s new well. 

* Sam,” he said, “don’t waste 
your time on that fellow, you’re too 
healthy a dog. You may not know 
—he told us—that Boyd could have 
got his water without affecting me: 
he might have drilled up there where 
the river enters his land, not where 
it enters mine. Dick says Old Man 
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Ensign had a well up there one 
time.” 

“Yes, he and I buried two rustlers 
up there, day after he put it in.” | 

“ Well, this looks like a deliberate 
attempt to cause me trouble. He 
started to dam the river just above 
my boundary, which would throw 
any surface water onto the uncleared 
range. Of course surface water isn’t 
reliable, but we do get a few weeks’ 
pasture from it in the flats. I suppose 
I could sue him, but by that time I 
simply let the boys tear it down. . . .” 

“Risky,” said the Sheriff; 
“ they’d shoot him if he gave them 
a decent excuse. Ricky hasn’t for- 
gotten that foreclosure.” 

“Was that how Boyd got the 
Ensign place?” 

“Why, yes, Consul, and it hap- 
pened pretty suddenly—the way 
Boyd seems to operate. Those 
Ensign boys had to mortgage to pay 
inheritance tax, and then of course 
they hit that bad dry-season, had to 
put their herd on feed and got in 
even deeper. Boyd bought their 
paper up and at the first chance he 
foreclosed. Got the ranch and 
homestead for a song. That’s ‘ bus- 
iness’ as you call it back East... .” 
Doc laughed. 

‘Oh, it’s ‘business’ anywhere to- 
day, Sheriff. And I suppose it’s 
business to force me out and get this 
place for nothing, for it’s worth no 
more without its water. But some- 
how we always escaped that sort of 
business in this valley. Like Miss 
Jo says, ‘It’s all these new, scientific 
ideas.’ »” 

“ Well,” said the Sheriff, “it’s a 





pity we have to obey the law. Come 
to think of it, we haven’t had a case 
in thirty years, involving water. 
And as for crime ; the county might 
as well omit my salary. I hope 
our boys won’t get themselves in 
trouble.” 

“Nothing will happen,” Doc 
promised, “until after Carnaval. 
Nothing ever does” (we were to 
recall that prophecy), “‘ but tell that 
fellow Boyd to get himself a pre- 
cautionary appendicectomy: if he 
should have an emergency I’d be a 
little nervous operating on him.” 

It was nearly dark and the land 
was cooling fast. With organ cactus 
silhouetted silently against the last 
light of the west, it seemed too 
evident that the old honest violence 
was doomed, and that modern bus- 
iness methods were among us. Sam 
and I walked home with some new 
thoughts, along the railway outside 
Mr Boyd’s newly-painted fence. But 
we did not imagine where the blow 
would strike. 


It must have been a week before 
Carnaval that we met the Dook of 
Oxonford and almost got put in the 
Hoosegow. The Hoosegow is an 
iron cage of frightful history, with 
standing accommodation for per- 
haps two dozen hardened criminals. 
During the weeks preceding Carnaval 
it patrols our town—mounted on 
Doc Pendergast’s lorry—while armed 
* vigilantes ’ scrutinise the passers-by 
for tenderfeet without some token of 
Western dress. Failing a gun, som- 
brero, lanyard in place of necktie, or 
a pocket full of Western silver dollars, 
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the violator of the Spirit of Carnaval 
is marched to the Hoosegow at gun- 
point, and boosted in. He is apt to 
find himself conspicuous among a lot 
of bearded ‘ desperados’ who are 
rattling the bars while hurling com- 
pliments at our more passable sefior- 
itas, and deprecations at neat and 
tidy commercial travellers. 

Sam and I were just coming out 
of the bank when we were ordered 
to put up our hands. We had already 
reflected that the loss of our driving- 
licence would be even more incon- 
venient than that of our little 
money, when the Hoosegow hove in 
sight and revealed the game. It 
would frankly have been a nuisance 
to us, wasting an hour in that bor- 
rachuelo company. Fortunately Sam 
was able to show his embossed, 
Sunday dog-collar, and by great 
good fortune we had just taken 
delivery of a Derringer we had left 
with Paul, our excellent gunsmith, 
to have the trigger honed—‘ till it 
was like breaking a piece of glass.’ 
But we were not released until the 
Hoosegow had been unlocked and an 
argument begun over who would lift 
up the dog. 

At this point the most improbable 
speech one could imagine in our 
town came from the bars above : 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I’m sure 
you will agree it does seem rather an 
odd way to welcome a visiting dig- 
nitary. And in the event of your 
agreeing, sir: it has occurred to me 
that perhaps you and that handsome 
pointer might, er . . . use your in- 
fluence. I have been denied my 
liberty for upwards of two hours 
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and the sun is growing remarkably 
Wars. 2 

All who heard this opened their 
mouths in wonder, but none so wide 
as Sam, who glories in praise. It 
seemed a rare bit of acting. The 
speech one might have expected 
from a road-company tragedian of 
the Eighties. In fact—exactly right 
for Carnaval ! 

“ Who is it?” 

It was clearly not one of our 
‘boys’ in costume. Yet even the 
costume must have seemed well con- 
ceived to the Western eye. Actually, 
it was nothing more than a city 
man’s bowler and striped trousers, 
gloves and umbrella. Against the 
backdrop of our somewhat self- 
conscious West, it appeared as com- 
petent burlesque. 

** T had not realised,” he continued, 
“that the German short - haired 
pointer in this country has the 
original, docked tail....” This 
identification of us won him, of 
course, the status of persona grata. 
It was probably the start of all the 
trouble, for flattery is as dangerous 
to a dog as to a lady. However, it 
looked as if the unfortunate prisoner 
might really be British. . . . 

“We will take custody of that 
man if you will deliver him.” 

“ Blimy,” minced one of the 
vigilantes, “we ’ates to lose our 
Dook of Oxonford. . . .” 

“ The title,” said our man, “ dates 
from William the Sixth.” 

“Yeah? Ya blighter! We 


learned about yer dooks in Huckle- 
berry Finn—and in the Heighth 
Hair Force. . 


. -” Nevertheless, and 
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in the face of protesting majorities 
who thought it unsporting to remove 
the leading actor from the stage, 
Sam and I found ourselves giving 
our character a lift, and picking up 
his ‘ gear’ at the bus depot. 

“ Of course, sir, you will appreci- 
ate that the Duke of Oxonford was 
fictitious. I was but emulating 
Shakespeare’s formula: the servant 
assumes the guise of the master. I 
am a gentleman’s gentleman.” 

“ May one inquire what a gentle- 
man’s gentleman does on the last 
frontier of the Wild West ?” 

“ That is a long story... .” 

It was indeed a fairly long story, 
with much original incident. It 
lasted almost to the post office and 
ended on a familiar note: our 
* Dook ’ (as he will forever be identi- 
fied) had failed to receive the ample 
funds that were somewhere en route 
in the post. He was momentarily 
embarrassed, not wishing to ask 
credit. He had even wondered if it 
would be appropriate for him to 
consider temporary employment in 
our neighbourhood. 

In our valley, where there is no 
‘ service’ to be had, and those who 
can afford it import haughty and 
demanding Europeans at fantastic 
prices, this chance encounter with the 
Dook began to assume the aspect of 
a miracle. I suppose any ranch in 
the county would have fought its 
neighbour over the prospects of 
employing His Grace. Sam and 
I could not think what right we 
had to this good fortune. But 
any hope of ours was immediately 
excluded. 
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On the bare desert before our little 
post office stood a large white auto- 
mobile, gaping open with that tor- 
tured expression that suggests mech- 
anical distress. Mr Boyd’s ill-treated 
machine had finally struck back. 
We stopped to help, as folk in the 
West still do. Boyd was fuming. 
He gave us his shark-tooth smile and 
struck the engine block an absurd 
blow with his spanner. 

“ Dammit to hell!” 

* But look here, sir,” said our 
passenger in injured tones, defending 
the inanimate; “it’s the automatic 
choke, sir: just the same as on 
milady’s Rolls. No engine can run 
without air, sir! There, now. Try 
the starter... .” Released from 
strangulation, the engine purred 
gratefully. Boyd’s face was a study. 

“ Say, fellow: where the hell do 
you live? I'd like to see more of 
you!” 

That brought out the question of 
the appropriateness of the Dook 
accepting temporary employment. 
Without a by-your-leave to Sam and 
me, Boyd made him an offer. It was 
double what others in our valley 
could have paid. As simple as that : 
our new neighbour took the Dook 
away with him. When we ceased 
wondering what a gentleman’s gentle- 
man would do with Boyd, we con- 
tinued on our way. Would he 
actually make Boyd shave ? 

At the risk of possible unpleasant- 
ness, we decided a few days later to 
overcome prejudice and pay a call 
on our new neighbour. After a 
near tangle with the Dobermanns 
(who imitated their master’s aggres- 


siveness) and a great barking which 
ended in their confinement to kennel, 
and Sam’s to heel, we were admitted 
to the old Ensign ranch-house whose 
character Boyd was sacrificing to the 
dictates of ‘ comfort,’ adding baths 
with luxurious fixtures. But in our 
valley even the best of plumbing 
grows unco-operative, and the house- 
wife must eventually confront the 
temperamental ball-cock. 

With a groan of protest Sam 
found himself an area of cool tile. 
I did not reach the point of being 
asked to sit: an interesting collec- 
tion of handsome hand-guns caught 
my eye and called for genuine admira- 
tion. They were from the Civil War, 
through that inventive period when 
manufacturers were bringing to per- 
fection their solutions of breech- 
loading and repeating problems. 
Under the happy chance of praising 
his collection, we saw Boyd as a 


pathetic figure for all his bluster, an ~ 


insufficient man who has so little 
that cannot be bought. 

“ Are you a gun-nut too? This is 
a genuine ‘Col. Colt, London,’ 
probably made in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, since it wasn’t British 
proved. I got it from an old lady 
who didn’t know its value. . . . This 
is one of the old Smith and Wesson 
‘ tip-ups ’"—about 1866.” 

“Excuse me, sir; would the 
gentlemen like something to drink, 
sir?” The Dook was wearing a 
white jacket. I looked hurriedly 
again at Boyd and saw to my aston- 
ishment that he was shaved. 

“Now, Dook, don’t give us those 
warmed-up, English-pub drinks of 
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yours. .. .” The poor Dook seemed 
a little abashed. 

“It’s a mistake, sir, to serve re- 
freshment as cold as they do in this 
country, sir: it spoils the flavour, 
Riese 
“Just the same, I'll have mine 
with ice. What’s yours ?” 

“ Sherry ? ” 

** Oh, Lord, sir,” the Dook raised 
his eyes to heaven, “ they’ve got no 
sherry here, sir. What they call 
‘ sherry ’ would, as Shakespeare says, 
rot you, sir... .” 

“TI get a big bang out of him,” 
Boyd said. 

“What about a nice bit of gin, 
sir; without ice, sir... .” 

Thus, Sam and I came to the con- 
clusion that Boyd was not really a 
bad fellow, and that with the addition 
of the Dook, his household could 
afford our valley some variety. One 
had to get accustomed to his over- 
whelming compulsion to portray 
himself as shrewd and forceful. His 
deals, such as this foreclosure, seemed 
part of the same deficiency. But we 
inclined to think that, given time, 
the Dook would remove a few rough 
edges. Events were to prove us 
right. 

Returning home we passed a 
‘ pick-up truck’ driven by that neat 
and pretty little person, Miss Jo. 

“Oh, thank you, I’m fine—how 
are you and Sammy ?—but I’ve some 
simply terrible news and nobody can 
believe it; Mr Boyd’s bought the 
post office |” 

“ Surely it’s government property 


* Ah, but it’s not: the Govern- 
M2 


ment has only a long-term lease on 
it. That’s not the worst: he’s got 
himself appointed postmaster ! ” 

“Tsn’t that a Civil Service job ? 
What about examinations ? ” 

“I thought so too. But appar- 
ently he’s got tremendous pull. They 
say he gave some very large political 
donations. Of course it’s his wife’s 
money.” 

“ What party >” 

“ That’s just as impossible, but, I 
suppose, ‘ good business ’ : he’s given 
to all parties—so that he’s sure to be 
appreciated. He showed me his 
appointment; it’s all perfectly in 
order. But oh, it will just Ail] Jeannie 
Perkins! She worked like a little 
beaver for those examinations.” 

“Dear me, yes: we didn’t even 
know where Mogadishu was till 
Jeannie asked us. Sam and I had to 
look it up. When’s Boyd taking 
over ?” 

Miss Jo wasn’t sure. But the 
news spread rapidly over our valley, 
accompanied by a depression of 
spirits quite out of keeping with the 
approaching Carnaval. The little 
community was not used to ‘slick 
operators’ and their unneighbourli- 
ness. But it had one compensation. 

** Oh, isn’t that a nice Englishman 
that Mr Boyd has! He comes into 
the post office every morning and 
is so polite! You know the boys 
have picked the post office this year 
for their Carnaval ‘ hold-up ’—and 
Mr Boyd’s Englishman said he won- 
dered if it was really quite appro- 
priate. They’ve asked him to join 
them, you know—he Jooks such a per- 
fect character—and I said if he was 


in it, I was sure it would be correct. 
So he is reloading a batch of blank 
cartridges for my old Winchester that 
Mr Boyd claims he bought with the 
post office. I’m glad we have so 
nice a man in the ‘ plot ’—for he'll 
see that the boys behave. You don’t 
suppose he’s a real duke, do you?” 

“He told us it was merely a 
Shakespearian liberty.” 

** Well, anyway,” Miss Jo decided, 
“he’s very pleasant. And really 
quite good looking.” 


On the calendar the post office 
supplies to Miss Jo, our Carnaval is 
not marked in red. It is not a legal 
holiday. The office is open, that 
day, for business as usual. This was 
the reason it was to be honoured by 
the ‘ raid °—most other, private bus- 
inesses, closed down. It was re- 
markable that the youth of our 
surrounding ranches had not pre- 
viously thought of an old-fashioned 
mail robbery as finale to their day’s 
reversion into the fast - departing 
Spirit of the West. Previously, they 
had favoured the bank. But this 
year it also decided to close. The 
local manager had written to his 
central office : 

‘, . . While taking cognisance of 
our policy to participate in all worthy 
local activities, it is nevertheless 
recommended that we demonstrate 
our sympathy with the Spirit of 
Carnival and its tourist attraction by 
following the practice of other insti- 
tutions and closing at noon—in 
view of the “great danger” of 
“lawless elements ” who invade the 
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streets at that hour. It has been 
questioned, in some quarters, if our 
dignity was enhanced last year by 
the Triumph that took our Chief 
Cashier as prisoner up and down 
the length of Peace-and-Goodwill 
Avenue, with hands “ reaching for 
the sky ””—an uncomfortable posi- 
tion to retain for half an hour. And 
while the actors, though sometimes 
rowdy, are always meticulous in re- 
turning the monies they pretend to 
appropriate, we have calculated that 
it costs us sixteen manhours to re- 
check our cash balance. . . .’ 

We were all aware that this year 
the post office had been cast for the 
leading réle ; and we had more con- 
fidence in the blank ammunition our 
dependable Dook had loaded for 
Miss Jo, than in that of our boys. 
They generally pulled the bullets 
with their teeth and substituted a 
wad cut from an old felt hat. I over- 
heard some of the ‘ plotting,’ since 
the Hoosegow was kept in Doc’s 
stables where Ricky Ensign, in his 
spare time, was giving our tractor a 
new clutch. 

The ‘ robbery’ was to follow as 
the climax of the parade. An un- 
expected ‘ jail break ’ from the Hoose- 
gow would occur. The Bad Men 
thus at large would attack and cap- 
ture (with usual gunplay) the little 
adobe post office (which Mr Boyd 
had acquired), and tie up Miss Jo 
and Jeannie before abducting them 
with loving care. They would also 
abscond with mail-bags made ready 
for the purpose, stuffed with news- 
papers for bulk and an adobe brick 
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for weight. Owing to the Dook’s 
insistence on propriety, all parts 
were carefully rehearsed and prop- 
erties prepared, Zero hour: Noon. 

Dressed in his ‘ Gambler-of-the- 
Nineties’ suit (that conventional 
Chancery jacket, or morning garb of 
London’s West End), the Dook 
would direct proceedings. Our 
newly-triggered Derringer was sol- 
icited to complete his costume. He 
would carry off the loot but not (to 
Miss Jo’s chagrin) the ladies, while 
the boys terrified spectators with 
blank ammunition. Everything was 
in order the day before when Sam 
and I went for our tractor. Prepara- 
tions south of the border were even 
more enthusiastic. It promised to be 
a record Carnaval. 

There is one international element 
of our celebrations which is relevant 
to this account. It requires brief 
mention of the remarkably happy 
relations persisting between nation- 
alities who live as neighbours in our 
valley, on either side of the ‘ fence’ 
—that locally-resented evidence of 
nationalist boundaries, imposed as 
recently as the last war. The popula- 
tions of our ‘ sister towns ’ (in reality, 
one) exchange public services and 
utilities: fire departments, sewage 
disposal, school-children. But par- 
ticularly the celebration of Carnaval. 
On that day the ‘ fence’ reverts to 
its proper unimportance. The par- 
ade comprises floats and school- 
children from ‘both sides’ of the 
border, which it crosses and re- 
crosses. Carnaval Queens and prizes 
are international, and the whole per- 


formance is something of a lesson 
to a politically-divided world. 


Carnaval Day was, as usual, of 
the hottest. My sole diplomati¢ 
colleague and I played up in the 
tradition expected of us: top hats 
and stifling frock-coats, in an open 
calesa ‘ sprung’ on leather straps and 
labelled ‘ Consules.’ Its upholstery 
had long vanished. The morning 
parade proceeded without a hitch: 
the Queens of Carnaval were never 
more dark-eyed, the Bad Men never 
fiercer. But by noon my colleague 
and I were thinking of nothing but 
to escape from that tortuous cloth- 
At this moment we came upon 
the show in front of the post office. 
Now at its height, it suggested the 
finale of a Western melodrama, with 
entire cast and chorus. At respect- 
able if unsafe distance, the admiring 
audience formed a semicircle round 
the performers. This was tradition- 
ally the last act of Carnaval and a 
few of the spectators were a little 
tipsy (our local teguila is somewhat 
raw), firing the last round of their 
blank ammunition at random. Our 
calesa gave an excellent view of the 
colourful scene. With a few obvious 
differences it resembled the Derby 
from the top of a coach. 

The ‘ jail break’ had occurred and 
the fearsome iron gates of the aban- 
doned Hoosegow hung open for next 
year’s candidates. From the little 
adobe post office with its quaintly- 
carved gateposts, the ‘ victims ’ came, 
grinning, hands ‘up.’ The Bad 
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Men had formed a cordon from the 
porch to the waiting ‘ get-away car’ 
(Boyd’s), to protect the bandits 
who would soon emerge like the 
principals at a military wedding. 
(Cross fire, more or less into the 
air, took the place of swords.) It 
was all very entertaining and well 
organised. 

Then, to my astonishment, the 
leading ladies whose réles at this 
moment should be playing to dram- 
atic climax and tender abduction, 
greeted us from the crowd below. 

* But, Miss Jo! You’re supposed 
to be up there with the actors! In 
the post office. And Jeannie too! 
What’s happened?” The two of 
them had a little the disappointed 
look of superseded prima-donnas. 

** Oh dear: it was just this morn- 
ing that Mr Boyd decided the time 
had come to take over the job as 
postmaster. Of course, being new, 
he had no knowledge of the Carnival 
and all the Dook’s fine plans.” 

“What a fantastic coincidence ! 
We're so sorry... .” 

Then, as the comic possibilities 
began to dawn on us, it was plain that 
Fate had played directly into the 
Spirit of Carnaval’s mad hand : 

* He'll think it’s a real hold-up.” 

“ He surely will. I hope he doesn’t 
shoot someone.” 

** My old Winchester in there is 
loaded with blanks. Mr Boyd insists 
it’s post office property... .” Shots 
rang out within the little building. 

“Tr’s O.K.,” one of the Lazy-J’s 
wranglers assured us, “ that Dook 
said he’d be sure to take the stings 
out of Mr Boyd’s ammo.” 


“ Good opportunity: working in 
Mr Boyd’s house. . . .” 

“I can’t imagine,” Miss Jo said, 
“how we ever had a Carnival with- 
out that nice Englishman——-” The 
shot that cut her praises short froze 
us (as the Western authors say), for 
it shattered a window-pane. 

“ Gosh,” said the Lazy-J wrangler, 
“the Dook musta overlooked one 
of Boyd’s loads....” Had the 
play gone wrong? Even the more 
tipsy cowboys blinked in astonish- 
ment. 

“That Boyd’s a_ trigger-happy 
dude,” someone said. 

“Oh,” cried Jeannie, “ I hope he 
hasn’t shot Mr Dook! ” 

The danger passed as Boyd 
emerged from the doorway, hands 
above head, followed by our Shake- 
spearian scholar and leading-man in 
his City-of-London bowler, his um- 
brella hooked expertly over an arm 
that prodded (with the aid of our 
Derringer) the spinal column of pale- 
faced Postmaster Boyd. In his left 
hand our hero the Dook carried a 
small bag of heavy sailcloth, such as 
bankers use for coin. The applause 
that greeted them showed our great 
relief from threatened tragedy : 

* Oh,” cried dear Miss Jo, “ thank 
God ! ” 

“Hi, Dook! Take it easy with 
that registered bag! It’s got the 


gold our cattle-buyer has to pay the 
crazy Indians. . . .” 

The Indians sometimes do insist 
on gold. The coincidence of ‘ real 
money’ was understood by all the 
audience and provided comic relief 
just when we needed it. 
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“Tl bet that line about the gold 
was the Dook’s idea!” Whether it 
was or not, it brought appreciative 
applause. This the Dook acknow- 
ledged without removing our Der- 
ringer from the back of the discom- 
forted Boyd : 

* Milords, Honourable Members, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—as Shake- 
speare says—You are now witnessing 
what will be known to history as one 
of the most daring mail robberies in 
the neo-banditry of the glorious 
West... .” (“ Hurrah! Good ol 
Dook! Boy, listen to that King’s 
English!”)... 

“TI thank you for your benevolent 
co-operation. It is now my plan to 
retire... .” (“Nol Nol”)... 

“You fools!” screamed Boyd, 
“ this guy’s a real-——” 

“* If you please, sir ! ” (a prod with 
our gun). “ One does not interrupt 
a real——” 

“A real duke!” cried Miss Jo. 
“I knew it all the time!” 

The rest was drowned in prolonged 
cheering, during which the chief 
players entered the large white car 
(Boyd in the driver’s seat and covered 
by our Derringer), and headed for 
the border. 

The crowd began reluctantly to 
disperse. Many compliments had to 
be exchanged. It was unanimous 

opinion that this was the best act in 
the best carnival our valley had ever 
seen. Regretfully, Sheriff Perkins 


and I entered the picturesque debris 
to secure the recent stage (or post 
Office) against our actors’ post- 
carnival return. 

“It certainly looks like a robbery 






with all these mail-bags expertly 
sacked—lI beg your pardon, Consul ! ” 
said Sheriff Perkins: “‘ Did you see 
this new WANTED-FOR-ROBBERY hand- 
bill on the counter ? ” 

Together we marvelled at the 
Dook’s full, English face and fine, 
matinée profile. The photographs 
were unfortunately marred by certain 
numbers with which it had seemed 
necessary to take His Grace’s like- 
ness. While the Sheriff fruitlessly 
churned the handle of the ancient 
telephone, I read aloud : 

“ Wanted for deliberately-planned 
and single-handed mail robbery in 
Alberta and Idaho. Poses as English- 
man.” 

“ He carefully cut these telephone 
wires. Let’s go!” 

Of course they had safely passed 
the nearby border, through crowds 
of cheering officials, long before us. 
Boyd’s automatic choke did not 
choose this time to give trouble. (I 
often wonder how far back in this 
affair the Dook’s careful planning 
took over from coincidence and 
chance.) We followed into the 
desert thirty miles. We then stopped 
to ask a dusty figure : 

“ Did you see a white car——” 

“ Dammit ta hell !” Boyd replied. 
“How stupid can you get! He 
threw me out here and told me to 
walk home. And I was to give his 
particular compliments to the Sheriff, 
and to return this Derringer to the 
diplomatic gentleman with the hand- 
some short-haired pointer... . 
Damn his phoney English! I was 
just getting a look at him on a 
“Wanted ’ poster when he fired that 











shot through the window to show me 
he wasn’t playing. Nice of him to 
return it? He took my pair of 
genuine Colt ‘ Peacemakers’ in ex- 
change!” We deserved it. He 
paused for breath and continued : 

“Tm selling out. I can’t live 
with such a lot of stupes in one 
county. ...” He looked really ill. 

It is hard to say who was most 
pleased or distressed by the heart 
attack Mr Boyd suffered that night. 
But Doc Pendergast saved him and 
he lived to sell his ranch and go 
away. 

The conventional ending of the 
story includes Jeannie’s marriage 
to Ricky. Doc loaned them the 
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money to buy back the ranch, and 
refused interest. He said he’d have 
to move, himself, unless good neigh- 
bours like the Ensign boys controlled 
that well. 

But unfortunately the Indians’ 
cattle-money and the Dook of Oxon- 
ford were never seen again. This 
necessitated an official inquiry at 
which most of us looked very foolish. 
Even Sam wasn’t spared : 

“TI can understand a lot of simple 
citizens like you folk being taken in,” 
the post office inspector summed it 
up; “but what beats me is an 
intelligent-looking dog like that not 
knowing an ex-con’ from an English- 
man.” 
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FORGOTTEN HORSE-SOLDIERS 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


ALL over this country, sometimes in 
museums but often in country houses, 
you will find mementos, hung on 
walls or tucked away in drawers, or 
on library shelves, which are in 
Newbolt’s words : 


* a phantom voice singing 
of the great days done.’ 


They are souvenirs, as the soldier or 
sailor understands that word, of 
travels and wars and expeditions that 
were part of the Empire’s expansion 
between 1650 and 1939, and some- 
times of the hobbies of those who 
took part in them. 

Those souvenirs take innumerable 
forms : a model of a famous warship, 
long since broken up or sunk; a 
small but exquisite piece of loot from 
a Spanish cathedral or the Summer 
Palace at Pekin ; a paperweight from 
the Jade Mines; a Chin or Mata- 
bele spear; an ancient head-dress 
or uniform that had been worn at 
Badajoz or Waterloo or Lucknow; a 
hogspear that claimed first blood in 
the semi-final of the Kadir Cup; a 
machine-gun lock or a_ bayonet 
triddel which came out of the mud of 
the Ypres Salient in 1914; perhaps 
a horse’s hoof, mounted in silver, the 
only relic of a famous charger, or a 
trophy won on some Indian race- 
course where no cavalry-soldier will 


gallop again; a faded photograph 
of stalwart young men, long since 
ghosts, arrayed for polo on grounds 
long since forgotten; a lordly mask 
shot on a mountain-side where no 
Englishman is likely to stalk again ; 
a book or a piece of tapestry or a 
picture ; sometimes only a bundle 
of letters written in faded ink on 
yellowed paper. They take many 
forms and you will never get to the 
end of them. 

Yet these trophies, won in the 
scattered tournaments of life, connect 
some family with the pageant of the 
Empire which they served. From 
homes all over the country the 
children went out into far lands and 
helped to make world famous some 
incongruous and now unidentifiable 
portion of a foreign field, like Bala- 
clava, or Rorke’s Drift, or Hill 60, or 
Kidney Ridge or Thompson’s Post. 
And in due course they brought home 
some odd memento of their journey- 
ings, or their letters from abroad 
remained as family treasures. 

To the historian these relics prob- 
ably have little value, but occasion- 
ally they throw a vivid glare on his- 
tory. They may be now as obsolete 
and valueless as a collection of birds’ 
eggs or stamps, but sometimes they 
leave you full of surmise about some- 
one’s great-great-grandfather, and the 











times he lived in, and you are brim- 
ming over with questions and wish he 
was there for you to put them. 

One such memento, two slim green 
volumes ornately bound, which I 
have just been reading, leave one 
guessing. They came from a house 
called Burton Court near Leominster 
in Herefordshire. The first contains 
two records, a printed booklet and 
the journal, typed from the original, 
of a Colonel of Light Dragoons in 
1811-12. The booklet was printed 
in 1833 by one James Starkie in 
Glasgow and is entitled ‘ Historical 
Records of the Third or King’s Own 
Regiment of Light Dragoons from 
the year 1685 to the Present Time.’ 
Under the title is a pencil note, 
‘ Now Hussars,’ and on a later page, 
‘William Legh Clowes was O.C. 
Salamanca.’ The regiment became, 
and was until recently, the 3rd 
Hussars. 

The purpose of the booklet was to 
set out not only the battles, skir- 
mishes, ‘ affairs,’ sieges and expedi- 
tions in which the Regiment was 
‘fortunate enough to have been 
employed’ between the time of its 
raising and 1832, but also the in- 
numerable changes in its dress, equip- 
ment, pay, drill and establishment. 
In our lifetime we ourselves have 
seen the equipment of cavalry change 
from horses and lances and swords 
and carbines and Hotchkiss guns to 
all the panoply of heavy tanks and 
armoured cars (which have them- 
selves changed bewilderingly since 
1917, a short space of forty years). 
We have seen the réle of many regi- 
ments alter out of all contemplation. 
And now that we have practically 
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abolished the horse (except for sport- 
ing purposes and for dog-meat) it is 
of nostalgic interest to recall the days 
when that long-suffering animal was 
almost the only means of conveyance, 
and none realised that horsed cavalry 
would one day be as obsolete as the 
apteryx. Nowadays a colonel of a 
‘cavalry regiment,’ so-called, may 
have on his charge seven million 
pounds’ worth of expensive tech- 
nical equipment. In earlier days, 
a non-commissioned officer or a 
‘ private "—it was before the days of 
troopers—had to maintain his own 
horse and give it ‘twenty-eight 
pounds of food daily, valued at six- 
pence a day,’ but, the booklet adds, 
‘they were fully equipped by. the 
King’ at a yearly cost of £6, 10s. 
per man. May the reader wonder 
what would happen to recruiting if 
the troopers of the Royals, the Greys, 
the Bays or the Carabiniers nowa- 
days had to maintain anything what- 
ever at their own expense ? 

The Third Regiment of Light 
Dragoons changed its name more 
than once in the first hundred years 
of its history. Raised originally in 
1685 (when the Duke of Monmouth 
landed at Lyme Regis and an alarmed 
Parliament voted £400,000 for the 
‘suppression of the rebellion’) it 
was then known as ‘The Queen 
Consort’s Regiment of Dragoons.’ 
Its first Colonel was the Duke of 
Somerset, who shortly afterwards 
lost not only his command but his 
post as Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber for refusing to attend the 
Pope’s Nuncio, Ferdinand D’Adda, 
when he called on King James. He 
was deposed in favour of General 
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Alexander Cannon, and subsequently 
of one Richard Leveson or Levison. 
In 1690-91, the Regiment saw its 
first action under Churchill at the 
Battle of the Boyne (fighting against 
King James, who had originally 
raised it), and next year near Limerick 
it defeated an Irish force under 
Brigadier Carrol, ‘ sending into head- 
quarters a booty of four hundred and 
fifty cattle and many sheep,’ which 
was probably more welcome than an 
equal number of prisoners. 

At that time the cost of the whole 
Regiment (360 other ranks) was under 
£1600 a year, that is, about {50 per 
man. But the cost rose steeply before 
long (‘in these last years,’ the booklet 
adds, ‘we find servants allowed to the 
officers.”) The cornets were called 
ensigns and the troopers privates. 

The year 1707 found the Regiment 
in Portugal, where at Almanza they 
made a very gallant charge on con- 
cealed guns (‘the artillery mules, 
tho’ concealed from sight, remained 
close to the guns and could be 
instantly attached to them’). This 
led to the Regiment’s annihilation by 
‘ten squadrons of selected Spanish 
cavalry,’ a disaster which ended the 
campaign, the Third Dragoons 
being ‘stationed at Manressa to 
refresh their horses,’ and the officers, 
if the record is to be believed, being 
all sent home to recruit a new unit. 

In 1715, the Regiment, now known 
as ‘ The Queen’s Own Regiment of 
Dragoons,’ was home again and 
marched to Glasgow ‘ in consequence 
of the disturbances in that neighbour- 
hood,’ caused by the proclamation of 
the Pretender in Scotland. It took 
part in a battle at Sheriffmuir in 





which ‘ both sides claimed the vic- 
tory,’ though both seem to have 
retired hurt after it for several 
months. There was then, most un- 
usually for those days, a brief winter 
campaign to Perth and Angus which 
landed Carpenter’s Dragoons, from 
then on to be known as ‘ The King’s 
Own,’ at Elgin in mid-February of 
1716. 

The Regiment was not on active 
service again till 1742, when it was 
quartered for most of the year at 
Liége and in June 1743 took part in 
the Battle of Dettingen. For several 
hours exposed to the fire of French 
batteries from three sides, it ‘ after- 
wards three times charged and cut 
through nine squadrons of the House- 
hold Cavalry of France, the élite of 
the French Army.’ The three regi- 
mental standards were totally de- 
stroyed by shot and sabrecuts, and 
a Yorkshire private, Thomas Brown, 
in endeavouring to rescue one of 
them, lost two fingers of his bridle- 
hand, so that, unable to hold his 
horse, he was bolted with to the rear 
of the French lines. On his way back 
he came across the regimental stand- 
ard ‘ in the custody of a gens d’armes’ 
and rescued it, sustaining seven more 
wounds in the process. According 
to the ‘London Magazine’ of 1745 
‘it was said that his Majesty had 
conferred the honour of Knighthood 
on Brown, at the same time with 
several General officers. It is be- 
lieved, however, that no such pro- 
motion took place.’ (It is noticeable 
that not for another fifty years were 
even the Colonels of the Regiments 
awarded any decoration, there being 
presumably none to award.) 





At Dettingen the Regiment lost 
146 all ranks killed and wounded and 
195 horses, their losses ‘ being equal 
to that of the whole of the cavalry 
with the exception of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards.’ In this battle, one of the 
field officers received five wounds. 
‘ He was thought dead and stripped ’ 
(one would dearly like to know which 
side did it) ‘ and in that state lay six 
hours on the field of battle,’ but 
ultimately recovered. One could 
also have wished heartily that his 
subsequent comments on this incident 
might have been preserved ! 

In 1756 the Regiment received a 
‘light troop ’"—nothing is said about 
how it was equipped—‘ an addition 
novel to the British service,’ and two 
years later, along with eight other 
light troops, made an unopposed 
landing on the French coast near 
St Malo. Here they raided the 
harbour at night from the land side 
and set fire to everything ‘ with equal 
judgment and determination’ and 
not only ‘ruined the whole of the 
marine stores’ at St Servan, but 
destroyed two men-of-war mounting 
eighty-six guns between them, and 
‘ upward of 100 sail’ as well. 

This feat was clearly among the 
first commando raids in history, and 
for dragoons, whether on foot or 
horseback, to destroy warships must 
have been a feat of arms without 
precedent, and even to this day 
almost unique. 

For the next forty years The King’s 
Own Dragoons were at home. They 
were quartered at various times all 
over the country: in Devon, Here- 
fordshire, Shropshire, Essex, Sussex 
and Suffolk, Manchester, Wigan, 
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Yorkshire, Northamptonshire, Dor- 
setshire, and Cumberland, as well as 
in several parts of the Lothians. 
There were at that time no barracks 
in the country, and exactly how the 
other ranks and the horses were 
accommodated is not stated. But it 
is clear that often the troops were 
quartered separately in a group of 
adjacent towns. They were called 
on, in aid of the civil power, for riot 
duty in Scotland and London, for 
coast duty in Sussex, guarding rebel 
prisoners at York in 1746, and 
picketing Portman Square during the 
trial of Lord George Gordon. Apart 
from one brief visit to Holland in 
1809, the Regiment did not leave the 
country. 

All through the years, the Regi- 
ment’s uniform, its numbers, and its 
equipment changed as constantly as 
such things do now. The long- 
skirted buff leather coat was replaced 
by scarlet, with buff breeches and the 
long pliable thigh-boots which are 
now sacred to fishermen and wild- 
fowlers. The ‘musquet’ was re- 
placed by the carbine or ‘ dragon,’ 
with a firelock whose use had been 
urged long ago by the Duke of Albe- 
marle ‘as they can then go on 
service in the night time without 
being discovered by the light of the 
matches.’ The officers wore wigs 
and the other ranks wore their own 
hair, first in a ‘ club’ and later in a 
queue, and under the three-cornered 
laced hat was a steel skull-cap for use 
in war. In peace-time this cap was 
carried on a hook at the saddle-bow. 

The sword was a_ basket-hilted 
affair, discarded later because it was 
impossible to perform any sword- 
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exercises with it. The dragoon also 
carried a musket and a long bayonet 
with a nine-inch handle, made to 
fix into the muzzle of the musket 
when closely engaged. Dragoons 
were expected to fight on foot as well 
as on horseback. What happened if 
they had to take part in a charge with 
this armament one can only con- 
jecture ; and a fall with, or from, the 
horse must have been, in the words 
of John Jorrocks, ‘a h’awful thing,’ 
especially as the sword, when not in 
use, ‘ was worn nearly horizontal on 
the thigh; when drawn it was 
carried on the right thigh with the 
point towards the horse’s right ear, 
and was placed in the left hand when 
the carbines were fired,’ presumably 
with the other hand. 

When in action, one horse-holder 
was left in rear, holding no less than 
ten other horses, which can hardly 
have been a sinecure. A private drew 
1s. 6d. a day, a drummer and a 
corporal drew an extra sixpence each, 
and out of this each had to maintain 
his horse. Even in 1732, it is aston- 
ishing to think that for sixpence a day 
it was possible to give a horse four- 
teen pounds of old hay, eight to ten 
pounds of oats and six pounds of 


The second part of this record is 
the highly laconic journal kept by 
Major William Legh Clowes of the 
1811-12 Campaign in Portugal and 
Spain. It covers the period from 
27th July 1811 when the Regiment 
embarked at Portsmouth, till 2nd 
December 1812 when the Major 
himself, having been relieved by 





straw! It is also noticeable that 
deductions of 2s. 93d. were made each 
month from the privates’ pay for the 
farrier, the paymaster, the surgeon 
and the riding-master. 

The head-dress was changed end- 
lessly, from the three-cornered hat to 
the cocked hat, then to a black helmet 
with a worsted crest, then a helmet 
with a horse-hair crest, and finally a 
‘chaco’ with a drooping plume. 
(The last fifty years have seen a 
succession of even more bewildering 
changes in the head-dresses of the 
modern army.) In 1798 the saddles, 
‘ which were of enormous size,’ were 
replaced by a lighter type. It does 
not say what they weighed or what 
the horse carried on his back in 
addition to the rider and saddle, but 
eighty years later Kipling depicts 
Captain Gadsby of the Pink Hussars 
in India ‘ bending over a complete 
set of Hussar’s equipment from 
saddle to picketing rope’ and com- 
plaining that there is ‘ enough brass 
on the headstall to load a mule,’ that 
the authorised scales allowed ‘ half- 
a-dozen sets of chains and pulleys’ 
for one horse’s mouth and that the 
whole thing was about thirty pounds 
too heavy. 


Lord Charles Manners, went home 
on leave to England from Lisbon, 
now a Colonel. 

To those of us who are accustomed 
to the highly voluble records of 
combatants in recent wars, Major 
Clowes’s account is disappointingly 
taciturn. There was no Official 
Secrets Act in those days, but the 
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journal is almost as brief as Baedeker 
could be in a country without much 
historic or archzological interest. It 
recalls the arid ‘ war diaries’ which 
regiments were supposed to keep in 
the last two wars, pages and pages of 
the bare bones of history, most of 
them lacking all the flesh and blood. 
The Peninsular War did not lack 
graphic historians: Grattan, Kin- 
caid, Oman and Tomlinson, to Sir 
Arthur Bryant. But scanty and un- 
informative as most of Major Clowes’s 
record so often is, the reader can find 
much of interest even in what the 
diary omits. 

I have in ‘Two Georgian 
Voyages ’+ briefly related how the 
Regiment embarked at Portsmouth 
and how its horses spent some thirty- 
four days on board ship. They were 
obviously in no condition to move far 
on arrival. 

It was, in fact, three weeks before 
they started inland by short marches, 
and the places where they halted are 
little more than names. There was 
Azambuja, ‘ the situation of the Town 
on a height, the view from it extensive 
and beautiful. Fourteen Convents 
in the Town, most of them in ruins 
and uninhabited.’ Thence they went 
to Goligan (‘the town indifferent, 
quarters good ’), Pastiti (“ the scenery 
beautiful, the town miserable’), 
Abrantes, ‘where the Regiment 
suffered extremely from the distance 
they were compelled to fetch forage 
and water which, though not more 
than two miles, was so great as to 
knock up both men and horses.’ At 
Abrantes they halted a fortnight, and 
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the Colonel states: ‘I went out 
shooting three times but without 
success.” 

How one wishes for even a few 
details of the domestic side of that 
campaign! There are none. Once 
there is a reference to the ‘ forage 
carts’ remaining all night on the 
road. Once at Castello Branco the 
Regiment halted for nearly three 
months and ‘ was tolerably accom- 
modated with everything but long 
forage,’ while a detached squadron 
found ‘ great plenty of long forage.’ 
But usually, as at Sabugal (‘a 
wretched town, not a blade of forage 
of any sort to be got’) or Coria 
(‘ quarters good but no forage ’) or at 
Fundao, ‘the horses suffered much 
from want of forage, though improved 
by the three weeks’ rest.’ How the 
men fared is never stated, and what 
the horses ate during a forage short- 
age is not mentioned ! 

On 19th January is the terse entry 
‘rode to Cuidad Rodrigo and was an 
eye-witness to the assault of that 
evening.’ And next day the Major 
entered the town and ‘was much 
struck with the various effects of the 
Siege and consequences of the suc- 
cessful assault.’ Here is a cavalry 
officer in the middle of a historic 
campaign, whose pen almost ran dry 
the moment anything of historical 
interest occurred! His very next 
entry is, ‘Went out shooting once 
but little sport. Went over to Lord 
Wellington’s Hounds and was dis- 
appointed by their not coming.’ One 
would give much more for an eye- 
witness account, however brief, of a 
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day’s hunting with those long- 
defunct hounds. 

By March 1812, they were camping 
in ‘neat good towns.’ They were 
‘ well accommodated and got plenty 
of green forage,’ and at Baba were 
‘well supplied with chopped straw.’ 
It was not until 17th March that they 
seem to have been anywhere near the 
enemy; but from then on the 
French were not far in front of them, 
and on the 25th they ‘received a 
sudden march’ which was done at 
night with ‘three divisions of In- 
fantry and General Slade’s Brigade 
to surprise the Enemy at Llerena, 
the whole under the command of 
Sir Thomas Graham. N.B.—A 
sad mismanaged affair and the Enemy 
got let off” (This remark reminds 
one of a country squire regretting the 
acquittal of a poacher by the local 
Bench. It seems an acid comment 
on the staff, though the ‘ Historical 
Record’ says it was due to ‘a 
mistake on the part of the Chasseurs 
Britanniques who formed the advance 
of the infantry column.’ The Major’s 
only other comment on the staff work 
in this campaign records tersely an 
eight hours’ march ‘ by a most cir- 
cuitous route through Quarter- 
Master-General missing his way ’ !) 

On the 27th of March, eight 
months after the Regiment had 
embarked and seven months after 
landing at Lisbon, they at last saw 
the French Army. This was at 
Berlanga, ‘the Enemy’s Cavalry 
drawn up on the south side of the 
Town. The 4th Dragoons were 
pushed forward, the other Regiments 
supporting, the Enemy did not wait 
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for them.’ (All through this cam- 
paign there seems to have been a lot 
of marching and counter-marching, 
with very limited contact between the 
opposing forces and few casualties.) 

An attempt at surprise early next 
day also failed and the terse record 
states: ‘ The view of the Castle of 
Azuaga with the two Forces, the one 
retiring and the other advancing, 
was beautifully picturesque,’ as well 
it may have been in the Spanish 
sunlight and with the exotic uniforms 
of those days. 

On 16th April after two battles at 
La Granja and Villa Gracia, the 
Regiment reached Badajos, ‘ which 
displayed to excess all the Horrors 
and Impressions of a Siege and 
Assault.’ 

Now the capture of Badajos must 
have been one of the bloodiest night- 
attacks in history. The storming 
columns of infantry lost five thousand 
men and, in Sir Arthur Bryant’s 
words, ‘the ditch before the breaches 
was a lake of smoking blood.’ Not 
only was it an appalling slaughter, 
but the troops broke loose after get- 
ting inside the town, and ‘satyrs 
with blackened faces drank till the 
liquor ran from their mouths and 
ears. No officer could control them,’ 
until Wellington had to ‘ march in 
fresh troops and erect a gallows in the 
square’ to restore order. Yet the 
Commanding Officer of the 3rd Light 
Dragoons leaves in his diary every- 
thing he saw to our imagination ! 

From Badajos onwards, the diary 
becomes little but a march table with 
dates and occasional comments on 
places, ¢.g., ‘25th April Villa del 





Toro, a miserable poor village,’ but 
on the 24th of May comes the sudden 
surprising entry: ‘Puebla del Cal- 
sado, neat village, where there was a 
Ball in the Evening given by Colonel 
Douglas of a Portuguese Corps to the 
6th Division.’ This is the most 
maddeningly uninformative entry in 
the whole journal. We know that 
there were camp-followers of both 
sexes on both sides. We know that 
the Earl of Uxbridge, a brilliant 
cavalry soldier under Moore, had 
been sent home for eloping with the 
wife of Lord Wellington’s brother. 
We know that Harry Smith, of the 
Light Division, married a Spanish 
girl aged fifteen (who later gave her 
name to the South African town of 
Ladysmith) two days after the Sack 
of Badajos, and that Lord Wellington 
himself gave her away. But at this 
‘ neat village,’ where did the dancers 
come from ? Were the Spanish ladies 
as forthcoming as the French in 1939 
and the Belgians in 1944? Sir Arthur 
Bryant records that Wellington, writ- 
ing orders on his sabretache after 
entering Salamanca, was ‘ almost un- 
horsed by a charge of ladies.’ But 
the reticence of this particular light 
dragoon leaves everything to the 
imagination, and the next day’s entry 
is ‘ Retired five leagues and bivou- 
acked,’ while the day after we read, 
* Assumar, 8 leagues, a neat village. 
This day being very hot and the 
distance very great occasioned a great 
increase in sore backs.’ 

Any reference in the Journal to 
details from which a historian inter- 
ested in cavalry might illuminate an 
account of the campaign is given in 
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the briefest compass. But that the 
incessant moves in which the Regi- 
ment had been engaged—sixty-two 
marches since January, in 132 days— 
were beginning to take toll is clear 
by the entry of the 1st of June: 
‘Marched to Crato, leaving an 
immense number of sick and sore- 
backed horses and sick Men in depot 
at Alter do Chao.’ 

Actually, according to both the 
‘ Historical Record’ and the Journal, 
the casualties from enemy action 
seem to have been small. But the 
former shows that in three years’ 
active service they lost 199 men 
‘killed and died’ and 468 horses, 
having taken out 518 horses and 
received 361 more as reinforcements, 
a campaign which wound up with a 
march from Toulouse to Boulogne in 
forty-two days. 

More marches and camps followed, 
and an inspection on the 12th of 
June 1812 of the 1st Division of 
Cavalry by Lord Wellington. Five 
days later they met the enemy’s 
cavalry at Salamanca and ‘ remained 
formed opposite each other,’ till both 
sides broke off at evening, as they 
seem to have done so often. Next 
day they entered Salamanca and 
‘ procured eatables and drinkables of 
all sorts of which we had previously 
been very short of. Admired the 
Town.’ Three days later the Enemy 
approached them at 8 A.M. and con- 
tinued to do so till towards 5 P.M., 
‘when the Enemy’s guns [the Enemy 
is always given capital letters] twice 
opened upon the King’s Own—a 
most galling, and to the Horses, a 
destructive fire. We lost 8 Troop 
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Horses killed and one Officer. The 
men behaved wonderfully sturdy.’ 
(Whether horses or men were fed in 
the course of that day is not clear.) 
They were in action again near 
Carnizal on the 18th of July. On 
the 2oth ‘the whole Army took up 
two lines and advanced in front of 
the enemy and the two Armies 
manceuvred and marched in parallel 
lines, each unwilling to attack the 
other for the greatest part of the day. 
The Scene was Grand and Beautiful 
in the extreme. At Sunset we retired 
within about two miles of our old 
position at Salamanca.’ There were 
few night operations in those days. 
At Santa Martha three days later 
‘we experienced the most awful 
Thunder Storm ever before wit- 
nessed which caused dreadful con- 
fusion among the Horses.’ The 
‘ Historical Record’ says that the 
whole lot ‘ broke loose ; many were 
lost by running into the French lines 
and the remainder could not be 
secured till daybreak. The King’s 
Own had to send to the rear one 
officer and sixteen men, severely 
injured by the horses who were all 
linked together, running over them.’ 
It is said that even a stampeding horse 
will not readily tread on a man on the 
ground, and the present Bishop of 
Salisbury has assured me that once, 


when. he was serving in King 


The last part of this record contains 
letters written at the time of the 
Crimea, mainly by George G. Clowes, 
then a 19-year-old subaltern of the 
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Edward’s Horse, he had a hundred 
horses stampede over him at night 
without even waking him up! But 
horses linked together by picketing- 
ropes may well be unable to avoid 
human beings on the ground. 

However, in spite of this affair, 
they were in action by 9 o’clock next 
morning at Salamanca and made ‘a 
determined and effectual charge’ 
against the French infantry in a wood 
and took 1400 prisoners and seven 
guns, exclusive of killed. It was, 
in fact, one of the most decisive 
actions of the campaign; though 
the diarist’s own experiences in the 
action are again left severely to the 
imagination. 

The rest is a brief record of 
marches and encampments in the 
course of which the ‘ Heavy 
Germans” are twice referred to; 
Wellington’s entry into Madrid (“ the 
joys of the inhabitants exceeded any- 
thing that could be imagined’); 
orders, counter-orders, and in Nov- 
ember a retreat and finally ‘ at 6 P.M. 
the Army encamped when a brisk 
firing against a herd of Swine com- 
menced and created considerable 
alarm.’ This was the end of the year’s 
campaign. They went into winter 
quarters and the taciturn diarist was 
allowed to go home, proceeding 
to Lisbon ‘with miserable Post 
Animals.’ 


III 


8th Hussars, and, after his capture, 
by officers in his regiment. George 
Clowes had gone to Sandhurst at the 
age of fifteen, which may have been 





normal in those days. The letters are 
supplemented by a brief memo- 
randum dictated by him to a relative 
late in life and containing some most 
informative details which the letters 
omit. 

Behind their guarded phrasing you 
get lurid indications of what it must 
have been to be a cornet of horse in 
that era—and you can only guess 
what it must have been to be a 
trooper or a troop-horse! George 
Clowes sailed with the headquarters 
of the Regiment in a small sailing- 
ship, the Wilson Kennedy from 
Plymouth in May 1854, bound for 
Varna in Bulgaria. Four ships in all 
were needed for the Regiment, but 
the Wilson Kennedy ran into a storm 
in the Bay of Biscay which produced 
a scene of horror. ‘ Everybody was 
dreadfully sick in all directions ; 
obliged to stop below with the 
horses, who could not keep their legs 
and were down on the ground in all 
directions in heaps, lashing out at 
each other, mad with fright and 
screaming like children. . . . Four 
horses we could not get on their legs 
again and so were lashed down to the 
deck, but all four died before morning. 
Luckily they were all troopers. This 
sea continued till ten o’clock the next 
morning when we were all pretty 
worn out, and then got calm. The 
wind was against us though all day 
and we did not gain an inch. The 
next night it was calm luckily, for 
another night like the last and we 
should not have had a horse left. 
They were so beat with trying to 
keep their legs.’ 

However, in a few days the 
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wretched horses were better and 
beginning to feed. Beyond Gibraltar 
‘they were doing very well now. 
Getting quite fat,’ and the officers 
were shooting porpoises from the 
deck. Malta was reached on the 
21st of May and Varna on the 7th of 
June, so the horses must have been 
at sea a minimum of thirty-four days. 
A letter notes ‘ we cannot load our 
own horses in their present state.’ 

There was apparently no regi- 
mental transport of any description 
in those days, and at Constantinople 
they had made an abortive stop ‘ to 
try and get pack-horses.’ These 
were, when finally procured, ex- 
pensive but ‘wretched’ animals 
which speedily shed their loads, and 
George Clowes records that on 
completing their first march he was 
sent back at noon to fetch in the 
baggage-train of ponies. He was in 
the saddle from 5 A.M. to 8 P.M. that 
day ‘ with only a little biscuit to eat. 
No joke in full uniform.’ What his 
horse endured is not stated, and there 
is a later entry that at one time both 
his horses were lame with cracked 
heels. 

The Regiment apparently lost many 
men from cholera in the next two 
months, and in late August the Army 
set off for the Crimea. The 8th 
Hussars were in a ship with the 17th 
Lancers and Lord Cardigan, their 
Brigadier, and his staff. This voyage 
took a week and the writer records 
that on arrival they ‘ had to jump into 
the water, and throw the horses over ’ 
from the ship, a hardly imaginable 
scene. They landed with three days’ 
haversack rations and slept at night 
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tentless, with every horse saddled 
ready for action. ‘ An alarm of firing 
was heard one night. An 11th 
Hussar Officer jumped up and shot 
his servant who was the first person 
he saw.’ 

Those who recall the incessant 
three-hourly ‘tea brew-ups’ of the 
armoured regiments in the Libyan 
Desert in 1940-42 may note that at 
the battle of the Alma, ‘ about 12 
o’clock that morning we saw the 
hillside become dark with Russians. 
The Army was halted for an hour or 
more and the men had their breakfast.’ 
In these letters there is very little 
reference to feeding the horses, 
though we know from ‘ The Reason 
Why’ that many thousands died in 
the winter either from starvation or 
cold. 

After the Alma battle, George 
Clowes recalls that ‘Chetwode and 
I took possession of one of the little 
sleeping-huts (made of green boughs) 
which the Russians had made, cook- 
ing our salt pork and biscuits .. . 
had my first wash for a week. . . . I 
lost my horse the night before the 
Alma, saddle and all, rode troop 
horses after till there were none to 
spare, though later he bought a 
horse which had ‘ belonged to Free- 
man of the Greys who died of 
cholera.’ 

An. instance of the strain which 
must have been imposed on these 
soldiers, and on their underfed 
horses, is depicted with grim amuse- 
ment. After the Alma, George 
Clowes’s troop was detached as 
escort to Lord Raglan. ‘ He sent to 
ask Chetwode and me to dine with 
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him.’ The two young officers must 
have looked forward to this invitation 


and a good dinner in a house. Alas ! 
‘just as we arrived at his house an 
Aid de Camp met us and ordered me 
to be ready with a dozen men in five 
minutes to go with an officer with 
despatches for Lord Lucan com- 
manding the cavalry who were some 
miles in advance.’ 

George Clowes set off dinnerless 
in the dark. The party lost their 
way and found themselves at last one 
mile from Sebastopol, by the mile- 
post ‘which we read by match- 
light.” (The Crimea was a very 
amateur war, one fears.) They 
trotted off in the other direction and 
came ‘to a village full of Russian 
troops.’ Galloping hurriedly away 
from this they ‘ finally reached our 
cavalry and Lord Lucan towards 
morning. (Lord Lucan swore awfully 
at being awoke.) ’ 

Later, George Clowes took part in 
the Charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava. He was hit in the back by 
a grape-shot and almost immediately 
his horse was killed. While walking 
back down the valley, he was cap- 
tured. He recorded afterwards that 
he had had nothing to eat for twenty- 
four hours before the charge took 
place, and one wonders, if an officer 
can say that, how the men and horses 
had fared before the battle. 

Those who imagine that the famous 
charge was a maddened gallop will 
be undeceived by the next letter, 
dated Thursday the 26th of October, 
from the Adjutant, Captain Seager, 
addressed from the Heights of Sebas- 
topol. It begins, ‘ You will hear that 





on Wednesday 25th we were engaged 
with the enemy. About 3 o’clock P.M. 
by some mistake the Light Cavalry 
were ordered to attack the Russian 
Cavalry.’ He then describes the 
Valley of Death, about a mile long, 
with Russian troops and guns on 
both sides. ‘ We advanced at a trot 
and soon came within the cross-fire 
from both hills, both of cannon and 
rifles. The fire was tremendous, 
shells bursting among us, cannon 
balls tearing the earth up, Minie balls 
coming like hail, still on we went 
never altering our pace or breaking 
us up in the least except that our men 
and horses were gradually knocked 
over. Malta, my mare, had just 
previously got a ball through her neck, 
just above the windpipe but we went 
bravely on.’ Then after a very brief 
and, to the modern reader, puzzling 
account of the action, when they 
found a large body of Russian lancers, 
three deep, ‘ coming on their rear,’ 
and the writer took on three lancers in 
succession, he adds, ‘ I have only got 
a slight scratch that me look inter- 
esting in a drawing-roo «« The 
Light Brigade is now a amie as 
all the regiments suffered more or 
less. Lord Raglan is very angry. He 
says he did not order us to go 
through such a fire, but the man who 
carried the message from him to 
Lord Lucan (Captain Nolan) is 
killed so I suppose the blame will all 
be laid to his account.’ 

The Crimea was, however, by 
modern standards a very gentlemanly 
war, even for prisoners and captives. 
Within four days George Clowes’s 
whereabouts had been traced and he 
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had been sent £25, apparently under 
a flag of truce, by the General’s sur- 
viving A.D.C., Beauchamp Walker, 
who remarked of the charge, ‘I 
cannot conceive a more terrible 
fire which I rode through four times 
with messages unscathed.’ In addi- 
tion, Cox & Co., the legendary 
army bankers, were somehow or 
other functioning at Simpheropol, the 
Crimean city where Clowes had been 
taken by the Russians, and he drew 
more money from them. 

On the 8th of December came 
a letter from the prisoner to his 
adjutant asking for money ‘ for our 
men. We are very comfortable here 
and the people here are excessively 
kind to us. We have lots of English 
books and go where we like... . 
There are two other English officers 
with me, the Adjutant of the 17th 
Lancers, and a Mr Duff of the 23rd 
Fusiliers who is an old schoolfellow 
of mine.’ In January, Major R. de 
Salis writes home that George Clowes 
had actually borrowed 50 sovereigns 
‘from Prince Menshikoff’s A.D.C.’ 
and was anxious to repay him, so he 
had sent him the money in cash. (It 
is difficult to imagine any prisoner of 
war in a modern war getting such an 
opportunity, especially from the 
Russians !) 

De Salis adds, ‘I also bought a 
suit of horse clothing for the one 
horse he has here now, a large chest- 
nut he got at Manchester who was 
standing very barely clothed in the 
open field. It is grievous for us to 
shiver here merely as stage soldiers 
fit for nothing. We have now in all 
about fifty troopers and so weak that 
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they can do little but draw their 
forage, and although so much has 
been done by all at home to make us 
comfortable, yet we have only just 
received our warm clothing and have 
not yet been able to get one officer or 
man or troop-horse under cover of 
the wooden huts and planting [sic] 
with which Balaclava Harbour is 
quite filled. ...’ The letter adds, 
‘ We are doing nothing against Sebas- 
topol. The snow is nearly a foot 
deep on the ground. Our horses are 
dying daily.’ 

In April, George Clowes wrote 
from internment at Karkoff that he 
was reading the ‘ Illustrated London 
News’ and ‘Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
senger.’ ‘Several English people 
write regularly to England and 
receive letters from there in about 
three weeks’ time.’ He was released 
after eleven months in what must 
have been relative captivity. 

But the reader will appreciate how 
history repeats itself. The South 
African War, forty-five years later, 
was described by Kipling’s Sikh as 
‘a war of fools armed with the 
weapons of magicians . . .,” a war in 
which the Army ‘ used horses as a 
courtesan uses oil, with both hands.’ 
The contemporary accounts of that 
struggle all mention the vast wastage 
of sore-backed and sick horses and 
the perpetual state of hunger in 
which they and the other ranks lived. 
Denys Reitz in ‘Commando’ had a 
mare foal while he was on a lengthy 
trek. 

Again, lest any should think that 
the Charge of the Light Brigade 


was a blunder unique in history, 


never to be repeated again in later 
wars, Montague in ‘ Disenchantment’ 
writes of a cavalry charge in 1918: 
‘ When the good turn in the war had 
come the next summer there was a 
day, not so good as the rest, when 
two squadrons of horses were sent to 
charge, in column, up a straight, 
treeless rising road for half a mile and 
take a little wood at the top. There 
were many machine-guns in the 
wood—how could there not have 
been ?—and the whole air sang with 
warnings of that. No horse or man 
either got to the wood or came back. 
They were all in a few seconds lying 
in the white dust, almost in the order 
they rode in, the officer in command 
a little ahead of the rest. It looked, 
in its formal completeness, like a 
thing acted, a kinema play showing a 
part of Sennacherib’s army on which 
the angel had breathed. On the road 
back from the place I met a corps 
commander. . . . When he heard, 
his face crumpled up for a moment— 
he was a soft-hearted man. “ Another 
of those damned cavalry follies |” 
he growled.’ 

As for the minor question of horse- 
clothing in winter, Gilbert Frankau 
wrote of artillery horses in 1916: 
‘Their rugs are sodden, their heads are 

down, their tails are turned to the 

storm. 

Would you know them, you that groomed 
them in the sleek fat days of peace, 
When the tiles rang to their pawings in 

the lighted stalls and warm?’ 

Hancock in his ‘Memoirs of a 
Veterinary Surgeon’ recalls the 
struggle he had at Tidworth as early 
as 1914 to persuade authority that it 
was madness to tie four or five 








hundred horses suffering from pink- 
eye or strangles out in a wet windy 
October, up to their hocks in mud, 
while the healthy horses were in 
stables. ‘It was indeed weeks later, 
after hundreds of deaths had taken 
place that sanction came through for 
the change. All over the Plain... 
this antediluvian outdoor treatment 
was the order of the day’ in which 
losses of horses at home were ‘ far 
more than was occurring on the 
battlefields of France.’ 

Did we learn even from that war ? 
In October 1939, when a Cavalry 
Corps was being mobilised for service 
in Palestine, a fox-hunting friend of 
mine was sent hurriedly in a staff car 
from Didcot to Melton Mowbray one 
day to take horse-rugs for Lord 
Gort’s four chargers which were 
about to be shipped to France. 
Clothing was an item which had been 
overlooked. On his return he told 
me, ‘I saw about 300 hunters, four- 
hundred-guinea horses by the looks 
of them, all clipped out in one big 
field and not a rug among ’em, poor 
brutes! But we sent Lord Gort’s out 
with two rugs apiece, so they should 
be all right.’ 

But they were not, though they 
were the only British chargers in 
France. Three days later a ‘ priority 
wire’ from G.H.Q. demanded the 
instant despatch by air of sixteen sets 
of horse-shoes for the four chargers, 
as a V.I.P. wished to ride one next 
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day and there were no horse-shoes 
in the whole British Expeditionary 
Force ! 

The men’s clothing throughout the 
century after the Crimea always 
seems to have caught authority un- 
prepared. The ‘ cavalry ’ spearheads 
of Wavell’s first offensive in the 
Libyan Desert in the winter of 1940 
were shivering in khaki drill and their 
commanders were sending strongly- 
worded demands back to Cairo for 
warmer clothing. The generals who 
penned those complaints had prob- 
ably forgotten that their predecessors 
in the Crimea (Lords Raglan and 
Cardigan) had given their illustrious 
names to articles of warm clothing. 
And as late as the winter of 1944 
there was a famous airlift, laid on 
with every mark of urgency and care, 
which was designed to reclothe at one 
blow the whole of Second Army in 
the mud of Holland with new battle- 
dress, as theirs was in rags. The lift 
took place. Next day an urgent 
signal from a high-ranking General 
reached Brussels: ‘ Five thousand, 
repeat 5000 only, of battledress 
trousers, repeat trousers only, arrived 
aaa May these Crimean antics be 
terminated ?” 

The more things change, the more 
they are the same. But one change 
no one can regret and that is that the 
long-suffering under-fed troop-horse 
and charger seems to have passed for 
ever from the scene of any war. 


1 The only provision made by the War Office for these horses was oats: hay or 


forage having been entirely forgotten ! 
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RED RANGE KILLER 


BY RAY HARRIS 


“AND one just past that wattle 
thicket and one against the basalt 
boulder. Lord help me, Willie, 
that’s seven!” I said, my old ticker 
thumping the way it did about too 
many things these days. 

My seven merino wethers had all 
been pulled down within a chain of 
the dingo-fence. That meant the 
dingo had killed fast and, for fun, 
slashed three or four down, then 
raced and wheeled the breakaways, 
bunched them back in the corner 
and started his devil’s fun over 
again. His big paw-marks, deep in 
two soft patches, showed where he’d 
propped to throw a sheep, the fore- 
paws bigger than the hind pads, 
half as big as a man’s hand. If his 
forelegs matched his pads he’d have 
to be a powerful brute. Then we 
saw the wether with its shoulder 
torn out. I’d only known one wild- 
dog strong enough to use that devil’s 
method of shock-killing and he was 
as tall as a collie and weighed over 
seventy pounds. 

Well, one of my wethers was half 
eaten and still too warm for the 
late, light frost to whiten on the 
red meat. Four others were on 
their sides, and two sort of crouched 
like little camels with their broken 
necks kinked along the ground. No 
frost on their wool. The kill, I’d 





reckon, had been made no more 
than an hour before dawn. 

“Easy on now, Pop,” young 
Willie Newberry was saying. “Seven 
dead wethers ain’t worth a heart 
stroke or six months in hospital 
either ! ” 

No, but those were my sheep; 
besides, they were worth forty pounds 
and when you’re short of chips like 
a lot of blokes mostly are, losing 
money like that can be a kick in the 
stomach. But that wasn’t the half 
of it. This was a killer that would 
have to be got or those forty pounds 
could be four hundred in a matter of 
months. My old ticker pumped a 
bit harder and I was glad to lean 
against my pony. I folded my arms 
on the saddle and looked across at 
Willie Newberry. 

“ Sure,” I said. “On account of 
dingo killings I went out of sheep and 
back into cattle just before the wool 
boom; sold me jumbucks for a 
quarter of what sheep were bringing 
a year later. Nobody I know can 
see a wool boom coming, but seems 
like dingoes can, and they cost me a 
fortune that time. Now I’m back in 
sheep; bought ’em at high prices 
same as you. There’s been half a 
dozen dogs killing on Red Range, 
killing twice a week each, over all the 
ranches. We can take our share of 





those losses and make out, but a bad 
killer’s different. He can multiply 
that damage by ten or twenty, or fifty 
even. And that’s the sort of devil’s 
cross we’re up against now, Willie.” 

How right I was ! 

“ Well, I reckon this joker’ll be 
back, Pop,” Willie said easily, maybe 
still trying to calm me down. “ We 
might as well try traps, and the 
sooner the better.” 

We hadn’t gone within ten yards 
of the dead sheep yet. You get the 
habit of not doing that. 

“You have a smoke while I go 
for some jewellery,” Willie said, and 
swings a lanky leg over his saddle. 

He was back in an hour with five 
traps and two sheepskins and we 
went to work, setting them round 
the half-eaten wether. Maybe you’ve 
seen a dog-trap ? It’s three feet long, 
with jaws the size of a book page, 
and weighs ten pounds. Standing 
and kneeling on the sheepskins we 
gouged the set for each trap, set it 
with greased hands, and teased twigs 
and leaves back over the whole sur- 
face. By the time we’d finished the 
crows had finished ripping the eyes 
out of the other six sheep and were 
watching from a messmate-tree to 
see if either of us reached for a gun, 
sneering down at us in that special 
way they have which, being half bird 
and half devil, comes natural to 
them. We rode back home to a hot- 
water wash and breakfast, Willie 
riding on to his own place two miles 
along the tops. 

You can judge our chances for 
yourself. The killer could have been 
watching us make the set or he could 
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be five miles away, lying up on Fred 
Makin’s place, or Ferguson’s or 
Chalmers’s. Why would he come 
back five miles when he could find live 
sheep in five minutes and enjoy him- 
self, and have blood to drink? In 
any case he’d eaten darn near half 
that wether, which meant he wouldn’t 
be kill-hungry for two nights, maybe 
three. Why would he come back 
tonight ? 

There was just the one chance, 
really—if the other ranchers would 
yard their sheep tonight. After 
breakfast I cantered across to Max- 
well’s and got Tony to ring up and 
pass the word around. Maybe you 
think it’s a simple matter for small 
ranchers to muster and yard a few 
hundred sheep, till I tell you that 
fifty per cent of Red Range is per- 
pendicular, being basalt cliffs. You 
can knock a pony right up by dinner- 
time, and our small-bodied, fine- 
merino sheep with legs a foot long 
puff their heads off crossing just one 
gorge. That don’t help ’em to fatten 
or grow wool either. 

Four of the ranchers besides Willie 
and me mustered that day. I knew 
some of them had when I heard the 
howling at midnight. I got up and 
listened on the verandah. There’d 
be another light October frost, be- 
cause we’re four thousand feet up, 
remember. It was two dingoes 
howling, but nowhere near the kill 
on my place. Way over on McPher- 
son’s, howling under the big moon, 
because they were hungry, poor 
animals, and us cruel ranchers had 
yarded our sheep. 

The alarum-clock rattled me awake 
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and the missus got up and made me 
some tea. Mick, my pony, wasn’t 
that glad to see me and I apologised 
for taking him out of his warm stall. 
Willie Newberry was holding the 
gate open when I got to the top 
paddock. We'd ride slow and we’d 
hear the clinks if there was a wild- 
dog inatrap. If there was no sound 
we'd wait for daylight on the off- 
chance of a shot at any dog feeding 
on the other dead wethers. 

All of a sudden Willie put up his 
hand and reined in—and there was 
a clink and a thump. 

“Two of ’em!” Willie says. He 
was into a gallop through the trees 
in the moonlight, but that sort of 
ridin’ is over for me now. When 
I got to the set Willie had knocked a 
little yellow dog cold with a length 
of messmate sapling. The other was 
a creamy bitch, with the trap-jaws 
high up on one hind leg. She could 
lunge too fast for him to get her and 
she’d crouch and spring straight at 
us in turn. We stunned her at last, 
but we both knew that neither of 
these dingoes was the killer. They’d 
sprung two more of the traps. I 
started to probe out the fifth one. 
The fifth one wasn’t there! Willie 
struck a match and we looked close 
at the dirt. Sure enough there were 
a dozen terrible big paw-marks 
pressed deep in the dug earth. 
Willie was already running to his 
horse. 

“Tl go back for Chaser, Pop. 
We might be able to run him.” 

Chaser was an old, blue, cattle-dog 
and, accordin’ to his own idea of 
things, he could’ve been a blood- 


hound. All the same, his nose was 
something special, provided he didn’t 
get it on a goanna track instead of 
dog-scent or the track of the lost 
yearling you were trying to find. 
So, knowing his weakness, I spent 
the waiting-time finding where the 
dragging trap had torn some moun- 
tain-ash suckers, and when Willie 
gallops up with Chaser we shoved the 
dog’s nose fair on a big paw-mark near 
the ripped suckers and away he goes. 
We didn’t know what start the dingo 
had, but we knew he had to get rid 
of that trap before he could jump 
even a subdivision fence. 

Chaser was leading us east. That 
meant the killer was heading for the 
dog-fence. But all he could do was 
follow that north or south to one or 
other of my sub-fences. So now 
Willie left Chaser and me and gal- 
loped on to the northern sub-fence 
a mile away. But he could hardly 
have been over the first spur when 
Chaser sets up a hullabaloo and 
makes a rush. I spurred Mick 
(which he was annoyed about) and 
the old fool ducks his head and 
shoots under a pine limb, and there 
I am spread-eagled, with grass and 
frost in my nose and mouth, the 
bridle in one hand and my rifle in 
the other. I hopped up, telling 
Mick I’d talk to him later, and ran. 
And twenty yards ahead there is the 
trap wedged right in amongst the 
torn-up roots of a storm-felled box- 
tree. On the other side of it old 
Chaser’s rammed his aristocratic 
nose way underground. I dragged 
him out and I see what had happened. 
The dingo had strained and strained 
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at the anchored trap, scratching and 
scratching like mad, and don’t forget 
he was a powerful dog, maybe 
seventy pounds weight. He’d dug 
a hole three feet deep; and he’d 
done what he wanted in the end— 
pulled two and a half toes off his 
trapped forefoot. They were still 
fast in the trap. 

Well, either he was a young dog 
not wise to traps, or a terrible bad- 
tempered old one that turned nasty 
when those other dogs moved in 
round his kill. My idea was he’d 
rushed those two just when they 
closed on the half-eaten wether, and 
the three of them hit the traps to- 
gether. Why did they go back to 
the eaten sheep with six others lying 
round? Search me. You just never 
know what dogs’ll do, except that 
only once in a hundred will they do 
what you think they’d have to. We 
went back and picked up the red 
dog and the creamy bitch. Some 
people would say the creamy was a 
cross, but I’m not sure of that, not 
by any means. Nearly all pure 
dingoes are yellowish red, but I don’t 
see why a colour variation couldn’t 
be a pure dingo. In judging a cross, 
I'd go more by the size and weight. 
A well-grown warrigal weighs fifty 
pounds. A seventy-pound dog is not 
a pure dingo in my opinion. 

But to get back to the killer. There 
was a lot to hope for from that trap- 
ping. With only three legs to kill 
with, the big dog would just kill to 
feed. Secondly, he’d keep away 
from other wild-dogs while his foot 
was healing, because a lot of us are 
pretty sure a dingo would rather eat 
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another dog than prime lamb. Fin- 
ally, there was a good chance the 
bloodthirsty devil would take a dis- 
like to our company and push back 
where he came from, to where the 
dog-fence ended in a cliff ten miles 
to the north of Red Range; back 
into the Clarence River badlands. 

I was right and wrong. Maybe 
he was too sick to go home. Any- 
how, he stayed. But sure enough 
he killed solo, and only once or twice 
a week, maybe filling in with a few 
rabbits and frogs even. His three- 
footed tracks were reported beside 
kills from Ferguson’s all the way 
across the Range to Reilly’s; never 
two kills within two miles of each 
other, and never another dog with 
him. By his tracks he carried his 
off forefoot right off the ground, so 
the bone ends must have been sore 
and healing slow. That meant he’d 
limp later, using the palm of his pad. 
Maybe with a limp he’d never kill 
again for fun. 

Then suddenly he disappeared 
altogether. No more three-footed 
kills. Nothing. None of us on the 
whole Range lost but a few sheep, 
even the one or two easy-goers who 
didn’t ride their country regular. 
Me, I lost none at all and Willie 
Newberry only two. We shook 
hands all round and had a happy 
Christmas. 

Men from the dry plains way to 
the west of Red Range, and men 
from the flat, cleared coastal valleys 
east to the sea, can’t take any chances 
at all with the Red Range gorges. 
They’ve only got to leave the tracks 
and cross a couple of spurs and 
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they’re so lost they know what a 
needle in a haystack would feel like. 
In other words, you’ve got to know 
Red Range. It’s four thousand feet 
above sea level, a basaltic crown to 
the watershed between the coastal 
and inland river systems. The soil 
is so red it stains everything like red 
ochre— working-clothes, verandah 
floors, and some say we’ve got the 
only bright-red sheep in the world ; 
but myself, the Army didn’t tour me 
around enough to make sure of that. 

Well, it’s the eastern escarpment 
that’s the steep side; and it’s that 
twenty miles wide no-man’s-land of 
cliffs and black V-gorges that be- 
longs to the dingoes. Those of us 
who have crossed that country reckon 
there’s a thousand dogs in there, 
hunting solo or in pairs and in packs. 
They’re all dingoes, in that the dingo 
strain predominates and keeps ’em 
wolf-wild, but myself, I’m not pre- 
pared to say even one of ’em is not 
a cross, the biggest of them Alsatian 
crosses or with the boarhound build 
from the boarhounds used by a 
couple of the early valley-head 
ranches. I’ve heard men ask why 
Alsatians would cross with a wolf- 
breed they’ve been bred to hate and 
kill. Well, my idea is they do all 
their hatin’s between mating seasons, 
that’s why. Heck, there’s clear 
records of Alsatians and boarhounds 
and collies taking to the big timber 
for a week or two in the mating 
seasons, reportin’ back for work in 
due course. The result is that no 
one who has ridden ten miles among 
those durned cliffs after sunset, with 
a dozen of those big, yellow-eyed 
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devils closing in and getting ready to 
pack-hunt him, hankers to go back 
another night. 

In those badlands the wild-dogs 
can kill wallabies and the heavy-built 
rock-kangaroos we call wallaroos. 
But a wallaroo, for all his heavy 
build, will jump fifteen feet from a 
six-inch ledge to a six-inch ledge. 
He'll do it with a stalk of grass in 
his hand, and then he’ll nibble his 
grass on his ledge while lookin’ 
straight down on a couple of wedge- 
tailed eagles huntin’ the forest below 
him. Also, a wallaroo’s a commando 
type of fighter. Cornering him 
always means a long fight, and dis- 
embowelling dingoes and tossin’ em 
over a cliff is all part of his technique. 

So, for nice easy killing, the wild- 
dogs come up to the tops and in 
among our little fine-wool merinos. 
To do that they have to slip round 
either end of a north-south dog- 
fence that butts into three-hundred- 
foot cliffs both ends. We wish the 
fence ran a thousand miles north to 
Torres Strait and another thousand 
miles south to Bass Strait, but a 
fence like that costs dough. 

Well, there we all were at Christ- 
mas with only a few dingoes on our 
side, and them behaving themselves, 
just killing to feed. That’s what we 
thought—till a week later, taking a 
look round just at daylight, I came 
on twelve dead wethers. 

Twelve! In the red soil of a soft 
soakage there were big paw-marks ; 
the palm of the offside front paw was 
pressed deep; it had three toes 

Two nights later it was Ferguson’s 





—five wethers killed and one trav- 
elled half a mile with half his entrails. 
Oh, yes, that’s the sort of things 
dingoes can do. Back to me next 
night—three more; which made over 
twenty sheep for the week. We made 
up a drive the next Sunday, twenty- 
three shooters and eighteen drivers, 
and shot two bitches. Not a hair of 
the killer; but that night he killed 
two sheep not a quarter-mile from 
Ferguson’s homestead, then jumped 
a fence and killed a goat they were 
using for milk. 

Starting that way, he settled down 
to three kills a week with a big killing 
about every fortnight. Just went on 
and on. We had two more drives 
and, let me tell you, it ain’t easy to 
get thirty or forty men and horses 
together on Red Range. By the end 
of March the killer had at least three 
dogs running with him, dogs that 
had just been killing to eat but would 
soon be killing for fun too, maybe. 
All of us tried the traps and trapped 
one young dog, four wedge-tailed 
eagles and two sheep. We got in a 
professional shooter who stayed with 
us for a couple of sleety weeks and 
then said things about Red Range 
that hurt all our feelin’s, and left. 
We poisoned carcases and killed a 
few crows and dozens of poor darn 
magpies. By the end of May, with 
the frosts set hard, Ferguson had lost 
forty-three sheep, Massey’s thirty- 
one, Crampton’s fifty-six and Delaney, 
running three thousand head, had 
written his muster sheet down by one 
hundred and eighty-six. Poor old 
Willie had lost seventeen and me 
twenty-nine which, with the seven 
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before Christmas made thirty-six 
gone out of my original total of three 
hundred and three. There was one 
rancher worse off than me, it seems 
—an easy-goer named Charlie Has- 
lopp. Charlie rolled a smoke and 
grinned and told me he had seventeen 
sheep left out of three hundred and 
twenty. But with blokes like Charlie 
who count on their fingers you’ve 
got to be a bit cautious. 

One thing we knew by now; the 
dogs running with the killer were 
driving to him. They’d drive a 
bunch into a tight gully or, occasion- 
ally, right into a fence corner. We 
knew his three favourite bites. Half 
his kills were a bite from on top of 
the neck—one crunch that actually 
crushed the neck bones. That was 
okay. But besides that and his god- 
awful disembowelling bite, he had a 
devilish habit of tearing a sheep’s 
shoulder half out. Only the son of 
a devil would make those last two 
bites. 

Well, that took us along to June. 
Meetings, traps, baits and drives— 
useless. All we did in the drives was 
to find thirty-one more of his kills 
that the easy-going boys didn’t 
know had happened on their ranches. 

Already three men had shifted 
their sheep to cleared ranches, which 
is bad in bitter weather for merinos 
used to timber shelter. We'd had 
killers to deal with before, but a 
single dog had never actually run 
sheep right off the Range. 

In the second week of June he 
killed every single night—three more 
of Willie’s, two of mine and three 
others too sick to walk, with devilish 
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bites on shoulders and underbellies. 
What he didn’t kill he left that sort 
of brand on. And up to now nobody 
had ever seen him. 

Then, one black afternoon, I had 
a saw sharpened ready to go out to my 
little timber-mill on the east side. 
Willie was going to help me next 
day to saw shed timber. I’d told 
him I’d take the saw out myself and 
not to bother coming round by the 
house in the morning. I left my 
rifle because, wrapped in bags, the 
saw was all I could manage. It was 
dark in the heaviest of the timber 
with a bitter southerly that made 
Mick’s mane whip my bridle-hand 
and sting. The old pony was plod- 
ding along up a spur right into the 
gale ; and when he topped the back- 
bone of the spur, what the devil does 
he do but throw up his head, snort 
and damn near shy me out of the 
saddle. 

There was a dog beside the road not 
fifteen yards ahead, facing upwind. 
He was the thickest-set dingo I’ve 
ever seen. Moreover, he was the 
mangiest. His legs and sides were a 
good dingo yellow, but when he 
slewed I saw he had a white chest. 
But the mange had thinned out all 
his hair and made a broad, nearly 
bare strip down his spine two inches 
wide. A lot of hair was thinned out 
off his head which seemed swollen 
behind the ears. 

I saw all that while I was wrench- 
ing one stirrup-leather out of its 
socket. Trying to ride a dog down 
in heavy timber to kill him with a 
stirrup-iron—what could be sillier 
than that? And yet, believe it or 


not, I nearly had the devil twice, the 
stirrup-iron slicing the bark off two 
saplings as his head shot past them. 
The big devil was rattled the second 
time, because he slewed and jumped 
head on into a tree, and down he 
went in a heap. Good old Mick did 
his best and reared round, but not 
fast enough. The killer was on his 
feet, snarling and eyes glaring. Then 
two leaps and he’s round a boulder 
and gone. 

When you’ve been lying awake 
thinking how to save your few quid 
from a devil-dog, to ride on to him 
without a gun—well, I leave it to 
you. After a while I picked up the 
saw and led Mick to the mill. Then, 
with the night closing down, the mill- 
track was just a sky gap in the trees, 
and we started for home, Mick’s tail 
swishing past my left leg from the 
gale behind us. 

Willie was late showing up next 
morning, on account of waiting to go 
through his sheep. 

“Crows kicking up hell’s delight 
up in my top paddock,” he told me. 
“ But they weren’t down on anything 
on my place, and they all flew high, 
headed this way.” 

That was all I needed. 

“We won’t start the mill, Willie. 
I’m taking a look at my wethers 
instead.” 

While we jogged along the tops 
I finished telling him about trying to 
ride the killer down. 

** And now we know why our drives 
didn’t send him through the shoot- 
ers,” I said. “He’s an old dog, 


Willie, and half deaf with the mange. 
I reckon the drivers wouldn’t scare 








that joker. He’d just go to sleep in 
thick cover and forget about ’em.” 

Willie thought it over. 

** Looks that way,”’ he said at last. 
“Yes, I reckon it’d have to be that 
way. And, by heck, what’s a better 
idea? It'd take a lot of beaters to 
dig up every thicket and crawl into 
every rock-crevice.” 

We were within five chain of the 
fence corner, the place where the 
dog had made the first kill of his run 
on my place. And, lord help me, 
there’s a sheep against a log, a 
shoulder off and covered with ants. 
There’s five more beyond the log, 
one half-eaten. I'll spare you what 
was done to the rest. You’d reckon 
that devil knew who it was had 
chased him with a stirrup-iron last 
night. 

Neither of us spoke for a while. 

“Look, Willie,” I said, at last. 
“ The wind’s getting up again. This 
corner’s the best shelter on the 
Range; it can be windy here, but 
nothing at all to the sleet blizzard on 
the tops and out over some of the 
half-cleared country on the other 
ranches. You go home for today 
and meet me at the mill at six in the 
morning. You got a pretty good 
idea how many more sheep I can 
lose. I’ve got to get this killer now, 
or I’m letting him send the rest of 
my flock to the sale-yards.” 

Mostly about all lying awake does 
for you is to make you cross a lot of 
bridges that don’t exist, to make you 
worry about a hundred troubles and 
ninety-nine o’ them never happen. 
Eventually it’ll send you nuts. May- 
be I was half nuts already, because 
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I knew I was going to see that devil 
that afternoon. 

And, about four o’clock, he stalks 
straight out of the timber and into a 
bit of a clearing, coming straight 
down with the gale, his tail belting 
over his back every so often, but 
suspicious as heck, his big head 
cocked, watching to see what any 
crows around might do. 

My stomach went sick. Lord, he 
was too far! I mustn’t shoot, not 
even if he stops or turns. I’d miss 
him by a yard in this rotten light. 
He’s still coming. If I could get up 
a bit higher—just three or four 
inches. 

I was in first-class cover. But it 
wasn’t good enough for the cursed 
crows. There were a dozen of the 
vermin all over a lanky snow gum 
about forty foot high, just behind 
me. They were full fed, the damned 
eye-eaters, and just having one of 
those carking get-togethers crows 
like to hold. Both eyes on the dog, 
I was inching up dead slow, or 
thought I was, but one of those 
blaspheming devils spotted me, sure 
enough, rifle and all, I suppose. 
Next minute they’re in the air, all 
sneerin’ at me together, and set off 
across wind, straight away from me 
towards the dog-fence about five 
hundred yards south. The killer 
didn’t see me, I swear he didn’t. 
But what those crows did was good 
enough for him. Without stopping 
he swung right, parallel with the 
birds, and broke into a jog down the 
steep spur. Heaven help me! If 
the crows had only given me another 
sixty seconds! But lord, crows and 
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dingoes were both invented by the 
devil together, on the same day. 

I was too sick and sorry to notice 
how dark it was when we got home, 
and old Mick had to shove my leg 
hard against his yard gate to make 
me open it. 

Next morning, at five o’clock, it 
was starlight, with the wind still 
high, bitter cold off the snow on Ben 
Lomond, but Mick and I could feel 
it lessen when we plugged over the 
razorback and into the timber. 
Willie was at the mill, him and his 
pony right inside. Willie’s a quiet 
guy, but blowed if he don’t nearly 
get excited when I told him about 
the dog again. 

“ Back to the fence corner, Pop,” 
he said. “ The warmest piece o’ the 
Range, like you said. We'll take a 


fence-wing each.” 
“ My idea too,” I said. “ You 
take the dog-fence line and I'll come 


down my sub-fence. We'll get in 
position a half-mile apart, and move 
in slow when it’s light. If the devil’s 
there, he’s there, that’s all.” 

We both had time to get well 
under cover before the sky started to 
lighten. Half an hour later there 
was good shooting light and the first 
crow came over my cover, circled 
once, then swooped straight down to 
the ground just past a black wattle. 
In two minutes six more o’ the eye- 
eaters came carking, and the whole 
six did the same, circled and dropped 
straight down behind the wattle. 
My suspicions became certainty. A 
dead sheep behind that wattle! But 
there hadn’t been yesterday, or I'd 
have seen it plain. My old ticker was 


thumping ’way past her speed limit. 
He’d killed again! Killed again here, 
last night, the blood-thirsty ———. 

He stalked out from under two 
pines a hundred yards away. Right 
out into the best o” the light, his big, 
wide head up, watching those crows. 
But he was too far. I knew only too 
damn well I could miss him at a 
hundred yards with a thumping 
ticker jolting me all over. He'd 
stopped now. My gosh, what a shot 
for Willie! But he’s headed to edge 
across to the dog-fence and follow it 
north. When he’s satisfied about the 
birds, he’ll come on. 

But [’m getting old every darned 
way, seems like. Without knowing, 
my rifle came up to my shoulder— 
just as two more crows planed over 
to lob down. Both of ’em screeched 
blue murder and banked round, the 
eight on the dead wether behind the 
wattle flew up in a cloud, and the 
whole devil’s broth of ’em went 
streaming away, straight for the dog- 
fence, a half-mile to the south. 

The killer was already into a lope, 
with the crows in the sky ahead of 
him. The devil was going to cut the 
corner and follow the fence. That'd 
take him between Willie and me. 
Yes, but he could get through that 
gap without Willie seeing him. Too 
flamin’ right he could. 

I was walking fast before I finished 
thinking that, back the way we'd 
come. If I ran I'd maybe leave the 
missus a widow. I had to get behind 
Willie, but far enough down the spur 
to double the distance we could both 
see. 
I don’t know how long it took me 
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to hike the first three hundred yards 
down the steep spur with my heart 
belting trouble; but when I heard 
the shot I dropped as if it was me 
that stopped the bullet, only I 
dropped to see under the trees. I 
just got one glimpse, then I’m up 
and running, heart or no heart, and 
charging down on to the fence. 
Willie had shot him through the 
hips, and there he was, a fighting- 
mad catherine-wheel, snarling and 
flinging over and over, and beating 
the air with his big forepaws, his 
forelegs as thick as my forearms. 
He pawed the air, he tore turfs out 
and flung them all round, teeth 
bared, his blood-thirsty, killer’s eyes 
glaring the way they’d done hundreds 
of times, killing his bunches for fun. 
The photos we took afterwards 
show what a terrible ugly dog he was. 
Some say he was an Alsatian cross, 
some say he was half boarhound, 
some say mastiff. But seeing him 
somersaulting, the foam drooling out 
of the jaws that had made so many 
of the sort of godawful killings he 
specialised in, I say he had a dingo 
mother and a devil for a father. 
Well, it looks like he depended 
nearly altogether on his nose and the 
crows. But this time his crows had 
led him straight to an ambush, and 
his nose had halted him just too late 
right in Willie’s rifle-sights, eighty 
yards away. And Willie didn’t fool 
around. He got him with one shot, 
good lad. 
We killed him and stretched him 
out. He was old—all of twelve 
years old, mangy something disgust- 


ing. He wasn’t a long dog by any 
means, only four feet ten from nose 
tip to tail tip and he wasn’t tall either. 
It was the terrific thick set of him 
that accounted for his scaling eighty- 
three pound when we weighed him 
later. He looked the killer he was, 
powerful enough to pull down a 
yearling Hereford. He’d crunched 
a two-inch-thick box branch that 
Willie pushed at him. In a wrestling 
fight he’d have bitten a man’s arms 
off, no trouble at all. 

Seeing him lying there dead, I 
worked out the rough cost of his 
meals and amusement for twelve 
years. On the reports, and making a 
big allowance for the dogs he’d had 
running with him a couple of periods 
(dogs that just hunted to eat), he’d 
killed over four hundred sheep on 
Red Range. He could easily have 
killed a thousand in his lifetime. 
He’d cost us hundreds of man-hours 
driving the gorges, setting traps and 
baits. You could set that down, 
safe enough, at ten ‘grand.’ He'd 
already sent ten thousand Red Range 
sheep to the sale-yards. And, if his 
devil’s spawn cousins, the crows, 
hadn’t led him the wrong way and 
Willie hadn’t been a cool shot—— 

Maybe I’m a bit shaky as I says 
all this to Willie when he comes 
down with Mick and shoves the 
bridle-reins in my hand. He looks 
hard in my face. 

“ Sure, I believe you, Pop,” he 
said. “‘ But you had enough excite- 
ment before breakfast, young feller. 
You take it easy now, or you’ll be as 
dead as that damn dog yourself.” 
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WHERE THE LEMON-TREES BLOOM 


BY GORDON MEYER 


IN a world from which there is only 
one permanent exit—up to the 
moment of writing—what is it that 
those of us who cast round for some- 
where different to inhabit really seek? 
From your study window you can 
only theorise. To answer the ques- 
tion properly you have, of course, to 
go out and learn with all of yourself, 
including even the joint that gave so 
much trouble last winter; often to 
unlearn it later. 

As, one morning, I handed to 
Yoconda over the breakfast-table a 
certain letter, these were more or less 
my thoughts; and while she was 
reading, I realised a certain phrase on 
the paper. 

‘If you want to be idle’ (our friend, 
Domingo Quinteiro, had written), 
‘come and be idle here, where the 
lemon-trees bloom. You can stay 
six months, or a year if you like—for 
ever, as far as we're concerned. 
Turn your eyes this way for a change. 
Maybe you will like to stay for good. 
You don’t say whether you and 
Yoconda have married each other at 
last ; but bring her. This invitation 
is made to both of you from both of 
us con todo corazon.’ 

It was Domingo’s seductive phrase, 
‘ where the lemon-trees bloom,’ re- 


minding me of an inverted nostalgia 
doused from time to time in com- 
pletely inadequate visits to the Medi- 
terranean, where telephone communi- 
cation with London is not as difficult 
as it might be—it was this phrase, I 
now think, that cunningly motivated 
my subsequent actions. Domingo 
had been a writer, as a younger man ; 
his phrase seemed to exemplify the 
writer’s faculty of, as Virginia Woolf 
conveyed it, taking one thing and 
letting stand for twenty. On his 
two-thousand-hectare estancia near 
the meeting of the Brazilian, 
Uruguayan and Argentine borders 
I saw no telephones. The practical 
affairs providing me with a living 
would have to be abandoned. 

There was another factor. Look- 
ing through the windows of my 
chambers, I saw the rain in a different 
way for once; saw its extension in 
time rather than space ; no longer as 
a liquid concentration on Piccadilly, 
among other places, but as a satura- 
tion of the years ahead. It might 
clear up for a few moments, but 
virtually it would be the same rain in 
ten, twenty, heaven knew how many 
years’ time. Its persistence over the 
British Isles was by now an estab- 
lished meteorological phenomenon ; 
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its other attributes, its pitilessness, 
maddeningness, and the claustral, 
imprisoning aspect it assumed under 
pressure of grey clouds—now deep- 
freighted with new loads—these were, 
I realised, my own transposed emo- 
tions. 

The realisation helped ; for, know- 
ing it to be no longer a question of 
reason, I said to Yoconda, as she 
returned the letter : 

“We might do just that, you 
know.” 

* Do just what ? ” 

“ Accept this fantastic invitation. 
Or would you rather stay here ? ” 

** Well, I don’t want to go, just to 
leave England. I love England. Of 
course, when I see those serious 
people never talking to each other, 
the women smoking madly, and 
dressing the way they do, I feel I 
shall never understand you English. 
And the rain: how can you live in 
it! And, of course, when I’m back in 
Argentina, I feel a certain safety.” 

“ What | ” 

“Yes. I know where I am—in 
spite of the groseros in Buenos Aires.” 

** Well, you are home, of course— 
on the continent of revolutions.” 

“Tu café se estdé enfriando,” she 
said, diving into the shelter of her 
own tongue. 

“What do you say, then? Shall 
we go?” 

And Yoconda simply said : 

“ Bueno.” 

Now this appeared to mean: Well, 
if that’s what you really want to do ; 
if your mind’s quite made up, Ill 
start packing. But this laconic duo- 
syllable, expressing her apparent 
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conformity, and sometimes even 
apparent yielding, is supposed to 
make me reflect. So while I was 
pretending to reflect during the next 
few days, I took the necessary steps 
to place my affairs in the hands of a 
friend, and reserved the passages. A 
short while later we traded one 
hemisphere for another. 


There is no point in relating how 
we got the car, whose documents 
were quite in order, through the 
Buenos Aires Customs; for this 
would entail a description of that 
institution and its methods. No 
northern European would then not 
believe that all the strange colours of 
fiction had tinctured this account ; 
just as no southern European would 
believe that it took us so little 
as twenty-four days and forty- 
three indecipherable rubber-stamped 
scrawls to complete the operation— 
without a palanca. A palanca is a 
lever, one which in these circum- 
stances always used to require a gold 
fulcrum. The fulcrum now has a 
diminishing gold backing. 

Skirting this comedy, therefore, I 
proceed to our thousand-kilometre 
journey to the north of Buenos Aires. 

It was an hour before dawn, when 
we left. So much the better; we 
escaped without seeing more of the 
metropolis, which remained in the 
obscurity of its insufficient electric 
power. By first light we were cross- 
ing flat, pampa-type country serrated 
by lines of eucalyptus-trees, clumps of 
which rode up slowly over the 
brightening horizon. Green sails of 
ships hull down. We stopped to 
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watch the sunrise—apt motif for a 
criollo postcard; bright scarlet coin 
sliding up from the grassy sea. For 
some moments it seemed to roll along 
the horizon. It was September the 
twenty-first, the first day of our 
second spring of the year. The dead 
flat country now illuminated was 
trembling with the yearly inoculation 
of life entering from below, as the 
earth careened its southern hemi- 
sphere towards the sun. 

At the outskirts of Rosario, the 
second largest city, soft-spoken, 
charming police patrols examined 
uncomprehendingly the car docu- 
ments. In a large, scruffy dog-eared 
tome I was requested to sign the 
entry, which I noticed was under 
‘Mr London.’ My indecipherable 
signature added confirmation of the 
episcopal title. According to 
Yoconda, they hadn’t yet heard of 
London. 

The approach to the city of Santa 
Fé, at which we arrived in the after- 
noon, reminded us of the drive to 
Venice. The sixteenth-century city 
lies on both banks of the broad, swift 
Parand, some four hundred miles from 
our starting-point. We passed the 
old Jesuit college, entered the plaza, 
and opposite a seventeenth-century 
church, stopped for coffee, watching 
the well-dressed worshippers come 
and go between two beggars, one on 
each side of the antique doorway. 

To reach the city of Parand, some 
seven or eight miles eastwards over 
the river, we took first a small, 
ancient, German-built ferry to a 
large island, across which we drove 
for some ten minutes to a second, 
N2 
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larger ferry, which steamed for about 
half an hour across the main channel 
of the huge river. Rounding another 
island, we saw Paran4 appearing here 
and there on its high, green-covered 
cliffs, a fabled city in another world, 
the heart of old Hispano-America. 

All this took us until dusk ; and as 
earth roads awaited us, we stayed the 
night. The hotel smelled vilely, was 
shabby, and entirely unfabulous. 

Outside Parand the next morning 
were more patrols, inspections being 
severer than usual; the ex-dictator’s 
agents were supposed to be introduc- 
ing arms, bombs and ammunition 
into the republic. With South 
American politics violence is firmly 
integrated. 

The white strip of concrete soon 
ended, and the grassy coverlet, folded 
back by giant bulldozers, revealed 
the earthway on which we were to 
run for hundreds of kilometres to the 
entrance to Domingo’s country. It 
was still very early, the air sweet and 
chill. The dew-glistening landscape, 
running away in long, lapsing, shallow 
waves, a refreshing change, was green 
and empty of humanity. This was 
the land of the ‘ Between Rivers’ 
people, the name of the province 
being Entre Rios. We were in a 
mesopotamia about which Strabo 
was unable to geographise, but having 
the best claims to the title. The 
rivers responsible are the Uruguay, 
some thousand miles long, separating 
Argentina from Brazil, and the huge 
Parand, which, with the Rio Grande, 
flows for over two thousand seven 
hundred miles. Debouching into 
the Rio de la Plata, the two of them 
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form a noose lassoing the provinces of 
Corrientes and Entre Rios. For 
size and general idea, imagine two 
huge rivers coiled round a coalesced 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

For a long time we saw nobody, 
until an ancient car approached, per- 
petually emerging from its chrysalis 
of dust, to reveal itself as a Ford 
dating from about half-way through 
the first interbellum period. It 
awoke Yoconda, who told me that 
in the interior this was the latest auto- 
mobile fashion, being well adapted 
for the often roadless terrain, and that 
the people regretted very much Mr 
Ford’s decision to cease their pro- 
duction. As our own low, modern 
car planed the ridges of giant ruts 
scored by the country buses and huge 
lorries carrying cattle and sheep, I 
could appreciate this. 

At some time in the afternoon we 
began asking for Las Golondrinas 
(The Swallows), the estancia of 
Domingo. Nobody had heard of it. 
We continued to ask, as yet un- 
worried, since our broad earthway 
was intersected only at rare intervals 
by other roads little more than tracks. 
Finally, we changed the form of the 
question, at Yoconda’s suggestion, 
to ‘campo Quinteiro. A solitary 
horseman told us : 

“Follow this road for another 
league, until you come to a ranchito. 
Ask there.” 

We discovered the ranchito, a small 
mud hut with a thatched straw roof. 
This is the sort of thing implied in 
this part of America by the word 
rancho—quite different to the idea 
indicated by the anglicism used north 
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of the Mexican border. Our in- 
formant there, an old woman, directed 
us to two ombu trees. There we had 
to turn left, and continue until we 
came to a pulperia (a drinking-shop), 
where we were to ask again. Won- 
dering whether the pulperia really 
had any significance in our journey, 
I said : 

“Ts it far?” 

** Ahisito, nomds,” musically replied 
the old woman, with a little move- 
ment of the head which seemed to 
indicate that it was a silly question. 

This little phrase charmed me. 
Meaning literally ‘a little there, no 
more,’ it embraces every distance 
between one and twenty kilometres ; 
from which it can be seen that the 
question was in fact a silly one. We 
drove on over a landscape seemingly 
empty of any but animal tracks, 
wondering whether we should be 
heard of again. But the rhythms of 
the country began to enter into us, 
and we began to become adjusted to 
the different conceptions of time and 
distance. Amazingly, we found the 
ombu trees, the pulperia; and by 
further references to other trees 
in prominent positions, ranchitos, 
streams, and so on, we continued to 
draw the thread of our insignificant 
journey through an enormous un- 
known. 

In the afternoon, then, we arrived 
—at the wrong estancia. That last 
tree must have been moved. How- 
ever, everyone seemed to know all 
about us. From the low, white, red- 
tiled house an animated quartet 
emerged, elegantly dressed, the men 
in white polo-breeches, shiny black 
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boots, wearing revolvers; their women 
in fashionably cut jodhpurs. Refus- 
ing to let us go on, they extracted us 
from the car, took vs inside where 
they could study us. 

“TI suppose we couldn’t telephone 
Domingo,” I said, when I learned 
that they were neighbours. 

A gale of laughter blew away this 
innocent request. Our host, Carlos 
Gilbert, said : 

“Here, my friend, the telephone 
is not used for communication. 
Domingo and I have very nice instru- 
ments, a little old-fashioned it is true, 
but we polish them every day. All 
we need is the line, for which we have 
now been waiting eight years.” 

The telephone was obviously a 
long-standing joke; but it seemed, 
from similar remarks about tractors, 
agricultural equipment, and other 
necessities, that the last thing in this 
agricultural country was the agri- 
culture. Meanwhile, there was no 
lack of dry martinis, but a drought of 
information concerning our where- 
abouts and the distance to Domingo’s 
estancia. Outside, our little blue 
car, gleaming in the sun, suddenly 
looked, with its London number 
plate, as out of place as a camel in 
Piccadilly, to which the distance now 
approximated to the earth’s diameter. 
I began to lose the tension created by 
the northern European determina- 
tion to keep to a plan; even to 
accelerate the process. 

“It was our intention to arrive at 
Las Golondrinas for lunch,” I said 
gravely to Carlos Gilbert; “so 
perhaps we could get word to 
Domingo that we have got this far.” 





“Do you hear that?” he cried 
delightedly. “‘ Elinglesito says he had 
arranged to arrive for lunch. Oh, 
you English are wonderful. Maybe 
we shouldn’t have pushed you back 
into the water. You should be run- 
ning this country. Then I’d have my 
telephone.” 

His friend and guest, Luis Ferré, 
an ex-ambassador to Turkey, added: 

“You must realise that you are 
now in the countries of the mas o 
menos. Everything is ‘ more or less.’ 
If you arrive tonight, that will be more 
or less right for your lunch appoint- 
ment.” 

However, it seemed that Gilbert 
did order someone to ride to Las 
Golondrinas ; for, late in the even- 
ing, Domingo appeared, driving the 
standard form of transport, the 1927 
Ford. His claim over us having with 
some difficulty been established, we 
took farewell of our new friends, who 
promised to descend on us one night. 
Bumping and swerving, we followed 
Domingo over what in the approach- 
ing dusk appeared to be completely 
pathless country; and perhaps an 
hour later we arrived. 


No rest, however long, uncoils 
mind and body on a journey so much 
as the arrival at the final destination. 
Taking a chair beside Domingo on 
the portico, I felt suddenly light- 
headed, as all the mental parapher- 
nalia were suddenly lifted from a 
mind aching with the petty responsi- 
bilities of a self-conducted journey. 
Well, we are here, I said to myself, 
feeling rather foolish at the thought 
of the ten thousand miles so carefully 
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placed between me and a respectable 
living. And then the mood of the 
unknown landscape got hold of me. 

The movements of our wicker 
chairs made little cracks in the 
silence, in which we watched our 
world black-out the loom of orange 
light in the west. The twilight was 
short, but for some time we could see 
the low skyline illumined by a 
greenish glow, in which strange stars 
hung, like Marvell’s golden lamps in 
a green shade. Round us on all sides 
stretched Domingo’s two thousand 
hectares, and beyond that came a 
subtle scent, the presence of this huge, 
unmapped, pear-shaped continent. 
Nothing leaves such an impression as 
the moment of first contact; and 
often this contact is an olfactory one 
—a relic from old times? Then I 
began to pick out sounds: the harsh 
scream of a strange bird and, from far 
away, an incessant tinkling. 

“What’s that noise?” I asked 
Domingo. 

“Which one?” he said, aware of 
probably twenty different sounds at 
the same time. 


“ Frogs.” 

“This tranquillity—it’s incred- 
ible.” 

** What I like about the provinces 
of Entre Rios and Corrientes,” he 
said, “is that they are so difficult to 
reach. You have to hang about, 
waiting for the ferry ; and then there 
are hundreds of kilometres of dirt 
roads, which are impassable anyway 
in rain. Or you can take the boat 
and do a river trip, and that takes 
days. But once you get here, your 
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enjoyment is increased by the know- 
ledge of all that you’ve put between 
you and Buenos Aires.” 

For Domingo the capital was the 
antithesis of everything worth-while 
in life. 

“What more does a man want ?” 
he continued after a pause. “ I have 
my land, my animals, my books. And 
the birds, and the other wild creatures 
—they are mine too. I go to Buenos 
Aires only when I have to, and I get 
out again as soon as possible.” 

We fell silent, and I reflected on 
his words, wondering how it would 
be to live there for always. Mean- 
while, the fireflies had drawn round 
us a girdle of winking yellow dia- 
monds; and above, through the 
branches of the paradise-tree, Scorpio 
waved its starry tail. Even the con- 
stellations would belong to one 
eventually, I thought. 


By yellow oil-light in the high- 
ceilinged room we dined, waited on 
by Manungo, an eleven-year-old boy 
of half Spanish half Indian extraction 
—a mestizo boy. Shoeless, on long 
liana-like legs, he served us, taking 
away on the right, handing to us on 
the left. His jet-black hair fell in a 
short fringe over his narrow forehead. 
The tiny points of light and the 
incipient grin curving his mouth 
formed his comment on our world. 

“* Sweet little boy,” said Yoconda. 

“* He reminds me,” said Domingo, 
“ of an article I read in a magazine in 
Rome once: about a young boy who 
had lived in the Iranian desert with a 
herd of gazelle. He ran like the 
gazelle themselves, but was eventu- 
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ally caught. Couldn’t speak a word 
of any known language. Of course 
they had to teach him to be a human 

I suspected this remark to conceal 
an ironical reflection on humanity. 

“T’m thinking of adopting him,” 
said Carlota, Domingo’s wife. 

Yoconda thought this a very nice 
idea; but the corners of Domingo’s 
mouth, I noticed, suddenly dropped ; 
and his eyes lifted in a look of resigna- 
tion. 

** Of course,” added Carlota, “ he 
can’t read or write.” 

* And so much the better,” said 
Domingo, who is a mental aristocrat 
unconvinced of the value of an 
academic education. 

Meanwhile, silently, save for the 
flip-flop of his bare feet on the marble 
floor, Manungo appeared and dis- 
appeared. He knew himself to be 
under discussion (for we spoke 
English); he had the look seen on 
the faces of dogs in the same situation. 


Daylight revealed a low, white, 
irregularly shaped house of Spanish 
colonial style, roofed with semi- 
cylindrical red tiles, Spanish fashion. 
A white pillared portico ran round 
the south and west sides, at the 
corners of which hung wrought-iron 
eighteenth-century lamps. The green- 
shuttered windows were guarded by 
black iron rejas. The place seemed 
to face all points, the position of 
the main door being unobvious—a 
pleasing irregularity. 

The lemon-trees, alleged insti- 
gators of the voyage, were also 
revealed, together with many other 
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fruit, lime—but, being in the southern 
hemisphere, not in bloom in that 
month. 


After some days, the continuous 
bird-cries began to be recognisable. 
On the south side of the house there 
was a grove of paradise-trees—Mela 
Azedarach, originally introduced from 
Persia, so Domingo told me—in 
which in the mornings I would listen 
to these birds, when the only human 
sounds would be the measured 
strokes of Manungo, the Indian boy’s 
long broom, as he deftly swept the 
mosaic surround. One morning the 
wind rustled the perfumed foliage of 
the paraisos to reveal a large circular 
mud construction which I knew to be 
the nest of a hornero, the oven-maker, 
whose round mud houses cap almost 
every telegraph-pole in Argentina. 
I decided to examine one closely. 

“Is the nest of the hornero very 
strong ?” I asked Manungo. 

“* Durisimo, sefior,” hissed his little 
voice. 

“* Where can we see one closely ? ” 

Dropping his broom, he led me to 
one on the gate-post of the paddock 
behind the house. The nest was made 
of straw and mud, and was so hard, 
said the boy, that even with a hammer 
it could not be broken. The entrance 
faced north, away from the cold 
quarter; and inside were two com-~ 
partments, access to which was 
gained by a little passage with a 
sudden twist. At Manungo’s sug- 
gestion I was exploring the passage 
with my hand, when he chose the 
moment to tell me that serpents like 
to enter and lie there. Rapidly I 
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withdrew my hand, before common- 
sense indicated the improbability of 
such a phenomenon. The little boy’s 
face crinkled in a silent explosion of 
laughter. He was a strange fusion of 
savageness and meekness. 

Every morning I would watch him 
and his master enact the following 
little play. 

Scene: The high-roofed, marble- 
floored living-room. 

Enter Domingo, who is a very 
small man, in a dressing-gown much 
too long for him; it touches the 
ground all round, completely conceal- 
ing the shape of his body. Sleep has 
not yet entirely left him. Blinking, 
he polishes and puts on his spectacles, 
which grip the backs of his ears. The 
few tenuous webs of hair sharing the 
meagre life on the rosy dome of his 
intelligent head have not yet been 
brought to order. He approaches us 
solemnly, one arm upraised; a 
votary of Isis, perhaps. 

“Good morning, my children,” 
he says in French, the language, I 
suspect, of his preference. 

At the sound of his voice, Manungo 
enters breathlessly, his long, thin 
legs carrying him swiftly to where 
Domingo stands, waiting. The little 
boy bows his black head, murmurs : 

** Me da la bendicién, Doctor ?” 

Domingo’s hand makes in the air 
a swift scrabble—wiping an invisible 
blackboard. His rapidly spoken 
words enable me to recognise the 
sign of the cross. 

“Que Dios te haga un santo.” 
(May God make you a saint.) 

For a fraction of a second longer 
his hand quivers above the boy’s 
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head in the blessing ; then, his daily 
chore completed, he seats himself at 
his table, and begins his breakfast. 
Exit Manungo to the kitchen, at 
the rush, a day nearer sanctification. 


Although running about a thousand 
sheep, and growing alfalfa, corn and 
sorghum, Domingo’s principal occu- 
pation was breeding pedigree Here- 
ford cattle for sale in the compara- 
tively inaccessible markets of Cor- 
rientes, the province to the north. 
The idea was good ; but in practice 
it was a ceaseless struggle against 
disease, drought, and strange in- 
firmities, as well as a small number 
of deaths from foxes and snakebite. 
And that year a queer illness seized 
many of the horses. Their heads 
swelled monstrously and they died 
eventually in a horrible agony of pain 
and madness. As an object of con- 
templation the country had, at least 
until midsummer, great charm ; but 
the closer connection and intimacy 
demanded by extracting a living 
from it revealed a violence and un- 
predictableness that in one vicious 
gust could wreck the work of a year 
or more. Spending sometimes whole 
days riding with Domingo, I was 
able to gain something of this 
intimacy, as we revolved in a cease- 
less round of inspections, treatments, 
injections, dippings, rodeos. He had 
a capataz and six peones; they 
worked from shortly after daylight 
until nightfall, and often afterwards. 
I began to think that Domingo would 
have preferred more temperate lati- 
tudes, for he was contemplative by 
nature, and widely read and educated. 
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If he could have stuck to Zola’s 
motto, ‘ Nulla dies sine linea,’ a book 
would have grown from under his 
pen, as swiftly as his lemon-trees ; 
but he felt that life in such surround- 
ings was better lived than expressed. 
When I asked him once why he did 
not compile an account of the life 
and customs of his province, he 
replied that he was unwilling to 
corrupt such intimate personal experi- 
ences by a boorish transition into 
words. He had read philosophy in 
the university of Buenos Aires (of 
which he had a poor opinion), but 
had studied life elsewhere. He had 
travelled extensively, had lived in 
Paris, Rome, and, for a year, on a 
south-sea island. His approach to 
the many subjects on which he could 
converse was marked always by that 
apparent freshness resulting only 
from exhaustive examination. 

He had Hudson’s extraordinary 
power to remain absolutely motion- 
less, watching the life around him ; 
and at such moments, like Hudson 
(according to Frank Swinnerton), he 
himself looked like a bird. 

One late afternoon he took me to a 
dark sheet of water, called La Laguna 
Negra, the Black Lagoon, in thick 
forest about two miles from the 
house. On a log, rifles across our 
knees, we waited, wondering whether 
we would see a yacaré, the South 
American alligator, before the light 
failed. There were not many left, in 
the province, said Domingo, who did 
not care to shoot them. He was quite 
content to watch the ebb and flow of 
life round us, a deeper pleasure than 
the noisy violence of killing. 
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It was quiet and peaceful in that 
forest, where the process of con- 
sumption, which is life, seemed to 
have stopped. Our eyes, searching 
for movement, now fastened on an 
ant carrying an insect corpse over 
the dried mud; now scanned the 
water; mow penetrated the under- 
growth for a capybara, largest existing 
rodent. Then a benteveo bird drew 
in the black mirror of the lagoon the 
long yellow parabola of his flight. 
Out over the water it curved, and 
back again to its tree, where it split 
the tranquillity with its familiar 
scream, from which it is named: 
‘Ni te veo, mi te vt. (I don’t see 
you, I didn’t see you.) 

The reeds, long green javelins 
growing at the water’s edge, were at 
the moment motionless. But then 
one moved, as though a hand had 
gripped it from below. Then an- 
other, and another. Softly they 
clashed their tapering blades. What 
was moving them? We waited; we 
looked ; perhaps more than anything, 
we felt; for our senses seemed to 
have merged into one perceptual 
apparatus. But the rasping of the 
reed blades ceased, and everything 
again grew still. If it was a yacaré, 
it must have known we were there. 

The light was going, and mosquitos 
were starting their tormentings. As 
we mounted our horses, I noticed 
the immaculate sky, allowing the 
sunlight of the summer evening to 
wash lake and forest with a soft, 
greenish luminescence not seen in 
Europe; but a painting of Velvet 
Breughel might give a vague idea. 
For a moment it was deathly quiet ; 
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then the chicharras began their 
wheezings, as with sudden rapidity 
the sun started to slide. Emerging 
from the forest I saw, etched sharply 
on the lemon light deposited by the 
sun, now below the tree level, strange 
trees and giant palms. The explo- 
sions of palm fronds were dark-green 
fireworks paralysed in mid-air. The 
landscapes there are truly wild, for 
they are mythologically barren. The 
panoramas of Europe you cannot 
dissociate from their mythologies. 
Living in Europe, any sensitive Euro- 
pean is aware of the subtle connection 
with the legends from which he or 
his neighbours have sprung. In most 
of the new world no gods have ever 
lived. The men themselves are 
perhaps the gods of the future. 


So the days and nights passed, 
sorting themselves into weeks and 
months ; only we no longer knew the 
date. We had neither newspapers nor 
telephone; and the old battery- 
wireless was hardly ever used. Only 
the slightly altering position of each 
rising and setting of the sun indicat- 
ing the swerve of our world through 
space, reminded me of the conception 
known as ‘ time.’ 

For entertainment in the house we 
had ourselves, unvitiated by tele- 
vision, cinema, or other forms of 
passive assistance at life’s procession. 
And sometimes, without warning, 
Domingo would emerge from his 
bedroom carrying a bandoneén, a type 
of concertina. Seating himself on a 
low stool, he would spread over his 
knees a little black cloth, on which he 
placed his instrument. He would 


look up at, it might be, the ceiling 
for a while, vacantly, as the bellows 
expelled little disconnected phrases, 
until his fingers became flexible. 

Then he would strike into a 
chamamé, a slow Correntina dance, 
for which his instrument is a favour- 
ite. The strange, half-gay, half-sad 
little tune and rhythm would take 
possession of us. One after another, 
the old country melodies would flow, 
varied with slow criollo tangos and 
waltzes. He said nothing on these 
occasions ; neither did he sing; his 
expressionless face indicated a mech- 
anical performance. But by this 
time I had begun to know him, and 
to realise that, through those haunt- 
ing, whimsical little dance tunes, 
which I have a feeling I shall always 
remember, he was showing his 
affection for the province whose story 
he was telling. 

They were happy moments and, 
like all those of real esthetic pleasure, 
no matter on what level, moments in 
which desire, ambition, problems 
and useful considerations are all 
suspended. 


Some two leagues distant stood a 
prominent ombi tree, at which, 
many years ago, three tracks having 
met, there arose, in this order, a 
drinking-shop, a store, a blacksmith’s 
forge, and a few little dwellings, all 
straw-thatched and. earth- walled. 
This convergence of ways and human- 
ity was, naturally enough, called 
Ombt. To it one morning Domingo 
and I rode, to ask whether the store- 
keeper’s niece, Josefina, would stay 
and cook for us over Christmas, for 
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Carlota had promised her own cook 
that she could return home. 

Neither Yoconda nor I had any 
idea of how many days were wanting 
to Christmas, and looked to Domingo 
to take a fix and pin us down to this 
one special moment, which, it seems, 
would be celebrated chiefly because of 
the visitors. Their own days are Ist 
and 6th January. Domingo excelled 
the red-haired Menelaus in hospit- 
ality ; never pushing it at us, but just 
making it available. He never uttered 
the common phrase, ‘ You are in your 
house.’ He made it so. 

As, in the already hot sun, we rode 
at a very slow trot, almost a walk, 
Domingo pointed with his whip in 
the direction of the meeting-place of 
the Brazilian, Uruguayan and Argen- 
tine frontiers, and to Monte Caseros 
where, in 1852, Urquiza and his 
gaucho army routed Rosas, at the end 
of twenty-four bloody years’ rule. 
The knowledge of the proximity of 
the enormous country of Brazil lent 
additional immensity to the land- 
scape, which appeared to be expand- 
ing as we progressed. But every 
particle of the wide panorama seemed 
crammed with life manifested in a 
thousand different ways: the flash of 
a giant iguana, a hawk quartering the 
bank of a muddy pool, the urgent 
gallop of ostriches, the winging of 
insects, and the movements of crea- 
tures unseen. Even the air between 
them seemed solid with life. 

Tomas, one of the peones, had told 
me about the ombi, a tree prominent 
in gaucho legend and literature. It 
is, he said, a useless and dangerous 
tree ; no birds nest in it; neither its 


leaves nor wood is used; and 
finally I should never sleep beneath 
an ombd at night, or I would certainly 
die. 
Remembering that there is a soul 
of truth in things erroneous, I had 
added cautiously these few more 
pieces to the strange jig-saw of know- 
ledge of the Argentine mesopotamia 
I was slowly shaping. Domingo told 
me that the leaves and wood, produc- 
ing a high proportion of potash, are 
used for soap-making; that the sap 
is reckoned to be a cure for mange. 
As to sleeping beneath it, he said that 
it is true that the leaves at night 
produce a noxious emanation, and 


name to the hamlet of Ombu was a 
noteworthy specimen, said to bs over 
a hundred years old. It was a queer 
tree, looking as if it had emerged 
from the earth full-grown, and grop- 
ing for sustenance right down to its 
tenuous extremities, to feed the huge, 
corpulent trunk. It appeared to 
writhe in the hot breeze like some 
enormous submarine plant. 

The storekeeper’s wife, having 
invited us inside, brewed maté, 
selecting in our honour a silver 
bombilla (the long tube through which 
the infusion is drawn) with a gold 
mouthpiece. There is a whole 
language in the way in which maté 
is served. Sweet, for example, means 
friendship; very sweet, ‘ What are 
you waiting for? Speak to my 
parents’; bitter, as may be expected, 
means, ‘ You’re wasting your time, 
I love another’; very hot, ‘I feel 
the same.’ And so on. This 
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language, however, together with 
many other country customs, is 
dying. I felt it safe, therefore, to 
ascribe no particular significance to 
the extra sweetness of my maté. 

The old storekeeper questioned 
me: did my country buy much meat 
and wool? Was the dollar going to 
rise ? Would the new government in 
Argentina help the country people or, 
like all the others, line its own 
pockets as fast as it could? He was, 
he said, a business man, and had to 
Keep up to date with the economic 
situation. His wife and the fat 
Josefina listened approvingly, edmir- 
ingly even, saying nothing. 

I tried to answer these questions 
by putting the case first for the one, 
then for the other, without drawing 
conclusions—a Socratic method I 
have noticed much favoured by 
business men for reasons best known 
to themselves. 

After sipping half a dozen matés, 
for which, according to custom, we 
gave no thanks, we said thank you to 
the next, indicating that we were 
satisfied. Domingo delivered his 
message at the end of the session, the 
most complimentary position; and, 
after conferring with her aunt, Jose- 
fina in a high-pitched voice said : 

“* Sefior, please tell the patrona I 
will come mafiana o pasado mafiana.” 

Tomorrow or past tomorrow. 
‘ Past tomorrow ’ means the day after 
tomorrow, an apt phrase for express- 
ing the flexible criollo conception of 
time. It might be some time ‘ past 
tomorrow’ before she appeared at 
Las Golondrinas. 

We cantered back along the track, 


which, after a while, we left to enter 
Domingo’s land. Approaching the 
arroyo, we entered a wide belt of 
thorn-forest having a floor of soft, 
green sward. But for the strange 
trees, it might have been Richmond 
Park. Somewhere an invisible pigeon 
made a soft moan. The sun was now 
right overhead, and the day was 
entering a curious pause, in which 
the pulse of life, beating so strongly 
earlier, had slowed. The sheep lay 
down, and the yellow-flowered 
branches of the thorn-trees lifted 
their heads like sleepers disturbed. 

“Why don’t you buy some land 
and settle down here,” said Domingo. 
**T know where there are two thou- 
sand hectares of good country. I 
would have bought them myself, but 
I have all I want. They would be 
just right for you and Yoconda to 
starton. Everyone round here would 
help you. We all know each other. 
Later on, when you had learned how 
to manage this type of country, you 
could buy more.” 

An eagle flew slowly overhead 
towards a huge thorn-tree ; from its 
curved beak dangled a long, writhing 
snake. Disturbed by our splashing 
through the arroyo, it dropped the 
reptile and flew slowly away. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I’ve 
come very close to the idea.” 

** We don’t make a lot of money 
here, but we live comfortably; we 
own a great deal of what we can see ; 
and we have tranquillity.” We con- 
tinued in this strain until we were 
near the house: “ Well, think about 
it. You have plenty of time, as far as 
I am concerned.” 
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And it was this that, consciously or 
unconsciously, I was doing almost all 
the time. 


The heat continued to increase ; it 
brought out many snakes, some of 
them very small, resembling the 
poisonous Coral Snake—a resem- 
blance that is their defence. They 
were often to be seen creeping shyly 
over the mosaic while we were at 
dinner outside the house. Manungo, 
who went everywhere barefoot, told 
me that the bite of the real Coral 
must be cured by crushing the same 
snake’s head, and applying it to the 
wound. I wondered what other 
strange ideas revolved in his dark 
head. 

From an hour or two before noon, 
until evening, we moved as little as 
possible. To emerge from the house 
was to sink into the centre of a hot 
suet pudding. Even the grass was 
unbearable to naked feet. The green 
shutters, eyelids of the house, were 
closed early in the morning ; and the 
curtains drawn. After lunch, which 
every day we promised ourselves to 
forgo the next day, we would lie, 
talking, on the marble floor of the 
living-room. 

Outside, the animals lay down 
panting in the eucalyptus groves. 
They and we were waiting for one 
thing: rain. But every morning 
revealed a brassy shield of a sky, blue- 
white, and without blemish. 

Late in the afternoon one of us 
would peer outside, see the sun only 
a hand or two above the horizon, and 
shout : 

** Arroyo time | ” 


At once we would don bathing- 
costumes, while Josefina and Man- 
ungo collected inflated inner tubes 
and a Li-lo mattress. The six of us 
would fill the pram-like Ford, which, 
stuttered over the rolling landscape 
to the stream. On the surface of our 
favourite pool, which was fed by cold 
springs, the water was too hot to 
bear; but, by thrashing about, we 
brought up cold spring water from 
the bottom. We bathed from a little 
sandy beach. The opposite side was 
covered by dense undergrowth, rot- 
ting trees, creepers—repellent, but 
displaying the fierce thrust of life. 

Domingo, still wearing his wide 
straw sombrero and spectacles, would 
swim slowly, noiselessly to the far 
side, where he would remain under 
an overhanging tree, the water up to 
his neck, watching a small black-and- 
white bird, the viuda blanca (white 
widow). Often we saw her among 
the reeds, and at times on the fences— 
always alone. 

Sometimes, seated on the bank, 
Josefina and Manungo would make 
relaciones to each other. These are 
rhyming quatrains said by partners 
in the moment of their coming to- 
gether in the criollo dances. Always 
the man opens and the woman replies, 
her quatrain often being an accept- 
ance or rejection of his approach. 
Manungo’s quatrains, which were 
not a little daring, caused the fat 
Josefina to shriek and bury her head 
in her skirt. Back and forth they 
would go, while we would gather 
round, to listen to the systole and 
diastole of their country wit, for 
which their slow sing-song criollo 
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Spanish, with its theatrical pauses, 
was 80 a 


Then, in her huge flower-patterned 


Some days before Christmas Car- 
lota acquired a small cedar, stuck it 
in the lawn—a euphemism, this— 
where, dressed with tinsel, coloured 
spheres and streamers, it resembled 
in the violent sunlight a reveller 
swept up after carnival. Under its 
little laden boughs we were to lay 
presents for each other. In that 
crushing light and heat Christmas 
was, I think, best forgotten. 

It was about this time that I rode 
with Manungo to a place called 
El Rincon Perdido—The Lost 
Corner—about four miles away, to 
collect the turkey which an old 
woman had agreed to sell to Carlota. 
Several times we crossed a deep 
arroyo, and I followed Manungo, 
who plunged his horse in and swam 
over without hesitation. He rode a 
horse called Jeep, a present to him 
from Domingo, and which had a 
nasty habit of throwing its head right 
back and tearing away. But the boy 
rode him with exultation and, like 
his Indian ancestors, without stirrups. 
He looked even more diminutive on 
his horse, but he went like Herrick’s 
Hag. Following him, I saw suddenly 
his people of only two generations 
ago: returning from the sack of a 
town; naked, without saddles, wild 
as Greek fire; with only rawhide 
reins, no bits ; the short pennants of 
their immensely tall lances tearing in 
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skirt, Josefina would waddle into the 


water, which surged about her as if 


round the stern of a diving submarine. 


the gale of their mad flight; one 
with a naked white woman in one 
arm, another crazily swinging an 
incense-burner, as if hunting ostriches 
with the boleadoras; untamed but 
splendid. 

El Rincon Perdido was an aban- 
doned estancia, still for sale after 
many years, the home only of a gory 
legend. At the entrance, from which 
I could see the house on a rise about 
a mile distant, was the mud hut of 
Sara, the old woman. She was thin, 
wiry, her crinkled face like faulty 
parchment. Her little black eyes 
glittered from deep inside her head. 
I did not know whether, as the boy 
said, she was really a witch, but she 
could have played the part, I thought. 
And subsequent events were to 
justify the surmise. Manungo was 
unusually quiet ; even when the old 
woman disappeared to get the turkey 
he sat his horse without a word. 

Eventually she reappeared with a 
bulging sack, from which protruded 
the turkey’s head. Reverently Man- 
ungo took it. Poor turkey: I never 
saw a bird that looked so wistfully 
at the day. 

For the equivalent of about four- 
teenpence I bought a couple of 
chickens, which were prepared in the 
same way, and handed to me. 

“May you go well,” "said the 
old woman, with a winning smile 
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for which I was some fifty years 
too late. 

As we rode away, the bird-filled 
sacks bouncing against our horses’ 
flanks, I found myself pondering 
over the effect of the old woman on 
me. There was a distinct aura of 
something about her. I could not 
describe it, and this, from my 
experience, indicated that it might be 
hand, my reaction might have been 
partly the result of knowing her 
reputation. I noticed, however, that 
the boy seemed relieved, and resolved 
to tease him gently. 

“What's the matter, Manungo? 
Don’t you like the old woman ? ” 

“She’s a witch, sefior,” he 
muttered, to my delight. 

“TI thought she was a very nice 
old lady.” 

“ She’s a great witch. She has 
Gualicho.” 

I knew a little about Gualicho. It 
was something Yoconda said she put 
in my tea, the first time she came to 
tea with me. 

“‘Gualicho? What's that?” I said. 

He answered very seriously, in 
spite of a nervous grin. 

** Gualicho is devil.” 

Slowing to a walk, I determined to 
uncork the little jar of his mind, to 
see what genii would fly forth (and 
what Yoconda had been up to). 

“ Tell me about Gualicho.” 

At first he was shy; but a little 
tactful prompting, with no hint of 
scepticism, extracted the following : 

“ Gualicho is everywhere, sefior. 
He makes all the bad things. My 
little grandmother told me Gualicho 
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goes everywhere: in your tummy, to 
give you pains; and in your legs; 
and in your head. If he goes in your , 
ears, you cannot hear; if he goes in 
your eyes, you cannot see. If he 
goes in your mouth, you cannot 
speak.” 

(And if he goes in your tea—Alas ! 
poor Benedick. Thou art become a 
Yorick.) 

“And you think that Sara has 
Gualicho ?” 

“I know it, sefior.” 

There was a silence, in which I 
heard the grotesque banana-leaves 
rustling restlessly in the hot breeze. 
Then the boy added : 

“ She is also a curandera,” 

A curandera is a female country 
doctor without diploma, one who 
cures with herbs, frogs and spells. 

** What can she cure ?” 

** All the bad things.” 

By this time we were cantering up 
to the paddock, and the sun, flaring 
along the low western hills, was 
illuminating a troop of ostriches 
grazing near the house. I forgot the 
conversation, for I was thinking that 
Domingo would be sitting on the 
portico watching the ostriches. At 
such moments one was not aware of 
wanting anything. 


Christmas Day, according to 
Domingo, arrived. Our own opinion 
was that it had passed weeks ago; 
but we all collected our presents from 
under the little tree, substituting 
certain adult antics for the capers 
normally provided by children. 
For some days the fat Josefina had 
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regaled the turkey as it if were the 
chosen victim for Tezcatlipoca. Now 
she gave it the customary draught 
before sacrifice—in this case cane 
brandy. 

“Yes, all rather horrible,” said 
Domingo at a comment of mine, 
adding: ‘“ Like your delightful old 
English method of basting the goose 
alive.” 

“Yes, but we stopped that many 
years ago.” 

“ Ah. But you see, we’re a young 
country.” 

Such exchanges were forgotten by 
evening, when, under the paradise- 
trees, we converted the bird into 
humanity. 


It would be impossible to live for 
more than a few months in such a 
country without hearing of, or partici- 
pating in a snake story. But the one 
to be related is something more than 
just that. 

One evening I went up near the 
corn, about a mile the other side of 
the arroyo, to shoot a few of the 
enormous pigeons that would pitch 
in the thorn-trees at the end of the 
day. Carlota would cook them in 
e.cabeche, a sauce of vinegar, oil, 
peppercorns, other herbs, and car- 
rots; more tender than partridges, 
they were eaten by us as entrées. 

I rode back by way of our bathing- 
pool, a much prized possession ; for 
the arroyo had by this time shrunk 
to a series of pools linked by spits of 
dried, cracked soil. As I arrived, the 
others were piling into the Ford to 
return. Carlota told Manungo that 
he could stay with me, and the boy 


was delighted at the prospect of 
another half-hour’s freedom. 

The pool was already in shadow 
from the little cliff behind us, but 
long horizontal rays of sunlight 
rebounded off the tree-tops in the 
thick, dishevelled forest on the other 
side, lighting up starkly the stripped, 
dead thorn-trees. I relaxed in the 
water; the croak of a wild-turkey 
echoed from a hollow in the dark 
forest. Near me came a plop! as a 
hunted fish leaped through the 
opaque, liquid screen separating its 
world from mine. Floating on the 
surface, I felt my identity going, 
merging into the water, the wild 
landscape, the curious green light. 
Reasoning ceased. 

Suddenly there was a scream from 
Manungo. 

“A yararéd has bitten me! A 
yarard\” 

This is a deadly poisonous snake. 
Madly I churned out of the water, 
grabbed my sixteen-bore, which I 
had left broken but loaded. The boy 
ran towards me and sat down, 
squeezing his leg just above the ankle. 
A few feet away was a thick coil 
terminating in a triangular head. 
Into it I fired both barrels, changing 
it to a writhing, bloody pulp, in 
which I no longer saw the head. 

“Take my horse,” I said to the 
boy. “ Ride straight to the house and 
tell the Doctor to inject you at once.” 
(‘ Doctor’ is the title by which 
Domingo, who had a doctorate in 
philosophy, was generally known.) 

While he mounted, I got my hand- 
kerchief and tied it above the bite, 
although not sure that it was any use. 
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The flesh was growing red, and to me 
seemed already to be swelling. The 
little boy was trembling; whether 
from the bite or from fear I could not 
tell. He tore away, riding as only he 
knew how. 

The motion would accelerate his 
circulation, but if I had taken him up 
behind me on the horse, we would 
have lost time. The yarard, which 
can grow to five feet, is feared. The 
enormous quantity of poison with 
which it can inoculate its victim 
brings on a terrible swelling, great 
agony, and, unless an antidote can be 
applied in time, death. The word 
yarard is Guarani Indian, meaning 
*‘ wrath of god.’ 

In the dusk I dressed and, walking 
warily, even past the dead reptile, 
made my own way to the house, 
running the last few hundred yards, 
to find Domingo sitting in his usual 
place on the portico. 

“ How is he?” I shouted, 

“* How is who, hombre?” 

* Manungo. Haven’t you injected 
him? He’s been bitten by a yarard. 
I told him to go straight to you.” 

That brought Domingo to his feet. 

“ Dios mio! ‘That must have been 
him I saw, then. I thought it looked 
a bit small to be you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Well, I saw someone galloping 
over there”—he gestured towards 
the north—“ and thought it was you. 
Of course the boy should come 
straight to me; he knows that.” 

Domingo ran, shouting for Nicolas, 
the capataz, to have two horses 
saddled immediately, and instructed 
Carlota to take the Ford and drive 
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along the track in the direction the 
little boy had taken. We could not 
understand why Manungo did not 
return home, and wondered whether, 
he had lost consciousness. It was 
already dark. 

As the Ford spluttered off with 
Carlota and Yoconda, Domingo and 
I, with torches, scoured the country- 
side on each side of the track, shout- 
ing “‘ Manungo ” at the tops of our 
voices. Presently we were joined by 
Nicolas. But it was no good; we 
continued for about three miles 
without result. Then the Ford’s 
hooter sounded prolonged blasts and 
the lights flashed. Galloping up, we 
found, sitting his horse quietly and 
talking to Carlota and Yoconda, as 
though nothing had happened, Man- 
ungo. He appeared to be perfectly 
all right; and, in answer to Domingo’s 
question, said : 

“A yarard bit me, Doctor, down 
at the arroyo. But I went imme- 
diately to the curandera and she 
cured me. I am well, Doctor.” 

** Never mind that,” said Domingo 
sharply. “In the car at once with 
you, boy. We're going to inject you.” 

“ But I am all right, Doctor. I 
am well,” he replied. 

Protesting, he dismounted, and 
was bundled into the Ford. Domingo 
drove back to the house. The 
capataz and I, leading the two horses, 
arrived a little later, to find that the 
lamps had been lit, and that Domingo 
had already applied the injection. 
But there seemed to be no doubt that 
the boy was all right. There was no 


swelling, and he had no temperature. 
In fact, under his black fringe his 
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eyes were twinkling at all the fuss. 
Clearly he was no longer the fright- 
ened little boy I had seen by the 
arroyo. 

The excitement having now dimin- 
ished, Domingo asked him what the 
old woman did to him. It was what 
we were all waiting to know. 

The boy answered simply : 

** Me curé de palabras.” 

‘ Eerie’ is a word that has had the 
life all but squeezed out of it, but I 
do not know how else to convey the 
effect that these simple words pro- 
duced. ‘ She cured me with words.’ 
The bite of a deadly poisonous snake 
cured with words! It could not be. 
My flesh crept a little. 

The little boy was put to bed on 
the couch in the living-room, where 
we could keep constant watch on him 
while we had supper. But he, the 
centre of all attention, with a shy 
amusement, kept a constant watch on 
us. 
And the next day in perfect health 
he went to Domingo to obtain the 
morning blessing, according to 
custom. After the little daily cere- 
mony, Domingo said to us : 

“It’s a matter of faith, you see. 


It must have been towards the end 
of January, although we did not know 
it at the time, that we made our first 
half-hearted efforts to return to 
Buenos Aires, the thought of which 
appalled. They were frustrated with- 
out much difficulty, but the time, we 
felt, was near; and the proximity 
introduced to all the simple, enjoyed 


The boy knew all about the antidotes, 
and that he had to come straight to 
me. But when he’s bitten, what does 
he do? Rushes straight off to the old 
witch, just as he’s been taught. And 
between the two of them I must say 
that they have the necessary elements 
for the cure.” 

** What are those ?” I asked. 

“She the words; and he the 
faith,” he said. 

* Yes, but you still injected him,” 
said Yoconda. 

“Ah,” he said shortly. “ But 
that’s because I lack what he has.” 

At this point Carlota left the table 
and began tidying up some things in 
the room. None of us said anything 
for a few minutes, until : 

** Mingo ! ” said Carlota, in a queer 
way that made us all look up at once. 
She was standing in the middle of 
the room, in her hand the little 
antidote bottle which she had evi- 
dently picked up from where it had 
been left the previous evening. 

“What’s the matter?” said 
Domingo. 

me rding to the label, this 
bottle’s been out of date eighteen 
months.” 


actions and minutie of the day a 
heaviness hard to bear. We had 
become so merged into the life that 
the mere thought of departure was 
like the tearing of flesh from flesh. 
Meanwhile the heat had become 
insufferable, the thermometer show- 
ing 43 degrees centigrade in the 
shade, which I worked out to about 
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110 Fahrenheit. But one afternoon 
a new phenomenon appeared in the 
sky: a few clouds groping their way 
over the south-west horizon. In an 
unbelievably short time these had 
grown large enough to screen off the 
whole sky, and a cold wind, rushing 
over the wide landscape, gripped us 
in a sudden furious embrace. 

“The pampero!” cried Domingo. 
“ This will clean everything.” 

As its name denotes, the pampero 
comes from the pampa; but, more 
than that, it is a cold, dry, polar wind 
bringing an antarctic purification. 
Breaking the tensions in the sky, it 
impregnates those under it with 
exhilaration, even joyfulness. That 
is what happened to us; for, as the 
silver rods of rain barred the land- 
scape, driving into the ground, 
where they slowly formed large pools, 
Domingo and I got soap, and stripped 
and bathed ourselves in the thicken- 
ing downfall. As our blood began to 
race, we shouted and capered; and 
the temperature dropped easily sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit. Carlota lighted a 
fire in the huge hearth, before which, 
dried, flushed and tingling, Domingo 
and I sat with large whiskies. 

“You won’t get out for at least 
three days after this is over,” he 
said, seeming almost pleased. 

We were astonished to see how 
genuinely opposed were the two of 
them to our intentions of departure, 
and I wondered whether sometimes 
they did not feel lonely in the huge 
tract of country so little marked by 
humanity. But we all knew that the 
time had really come. 

In a few days the ground had 
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dried, and one morning at breakfast 
we said, “Tomorrow,” and felt 
dreadful as soon as the words were 
uttered. 

The penultimate day of a blissful, 
untroubled period is less endurable 
than the last, when one is too involved 
in the action and arrangement of 
departure to reflect much. Even so, 
a curious thing happened on the last 
night, as, at our favourite hour, 
Domingo and I were sitting on the 
portico. The sun had just left us, 
and the short-lived green twilight 
was welling up from its horizon to 
flow over the wide landscape. Nicolas, 
the capataz, and one of the peones 
rode by the fence, some seventy yards 
away, driving sheep to the pens, 
where in the morning they were to 
be delivered to their buyer. As we 
listened to the noise of their little 
hooves, a long tattoo on a slack- 
skinned drum, there appeared in the 
dark east Orion, upside down, all 
arms and legs ; then Sirius, a drop of 
white light, to do the evening star’s 
office. There must have been some- 
thing in the moment—the way that 
star hung, and the sudden, soft, 
fretful bleating of the sheep—that 
stirred Domingo. For, all at once, 
his melodious voice throbbed to the 
gentle rhythm of Sappho’s invocation. 


“ Eomepe ravra pepwv doa pawors 
é€oxedac’ adws, 
> , > 
pepers ow, Pepers aiya, pepers dmv 
parept mada.” 


‘Evening Star, you bring every- 
thing... .’ 

The AXolic Greek fell with a soft 
beat, like music, on the dark evening, 
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the last thing I expected to hear in the 
middle of South America. Suddenly 
I remembered that there was a sea 
in the middle of the world, ‘ this sea,’ 
as many Greek writers called it, one 
from which our civilisation had 
emerged, and which was responsible 
for my presence there in a part of 
the world only guessed at by the 
ancients. Over that sea Orion would 
not be upside down. 

From inside the house came 
Carlota’s voice, speaking to the little 
Indian boy. 

“Go and light the lamps, Man- 
ungo, and then lay the table under 
the paradise-tree.” 

Hearing this, I became detached 
from the scene, seeing it from above, 
from outside, as one can look down— 
so the spiritualists hold—after death 
at the flesh-casing that was once the 
body. I saw the table being set 
under the paraiso in the years to 
come, the life slowly unrolling. Did 
I want to have such a table, such a 
life? I did not know. That Sapphic 
utterance of Domingo’s had dis- 
turbed me. It was the fact of its 
being in Greek that gave it such 
power, one of direct contact, the 
weight of a reminding hand on the 
shoulder. 

In the windless dawn we drove 
away. Domingo and Carlota in the 
old Ford escorted us to their bound- 
ary, and some ten or fifteen kilometres 
beyond. As the darkness on either 
side of us, unbroken by our head- 
lights, gradually paled, it was seen 
to be alive with shadowy forms. 
Ostriches tore away from us, striding 
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gigantic through the now man-high 
thistles; | white-faced Herefords 
threw up their heads, galloped off a 
few paces, turned and stared; a fox 
sinuously crossed our path; and 
everywhere there were hares and 
vizcachas, rodents the size of hares. 
There was a sense of tremendous 
activity taking place just outside the 
beams of our lights, of something 
going on, of life in fact; pulsing and 
throbbing in a million forms ; but a 
life in which we no longer shared. 
We were departing visitors ; and we 
felt it. 

So when the two cars stopped in 
the early yellow sunshine now drench- 
ing the wide, swelling country, and 
there came the long-dreaded moment 
of farewell, I found that what I 
wished to express emerged, not 
through my mouth, but, starting in 
the region of my heart, down my arm 
to the hand grasping Domingo’s 
hand. It was not inappropriate : 
almost no one I knew could have 
been more sensitive to such com- 
munication. 


In Buenos Aires the apartment we 
had borrowed was on the ground 
floor, and, being at the Sack of the 
building, had a small garden. This 
consisted mostly of grass, which, 
uncontrolled, spurted up thickly and 
erratically—a green rash on the 
chafened skin of the metropolis. At 
this almost literally four-by-two space, 
imprisoned by the apartment block 
and three fifteen-foot walls, we were 
gazing, as we sat in the living-room 
on an evening soon after our departure 
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from the land of the ‘ Between 
Rivers’ people. The grey walls 
exerted an unbearable pressure ; and 
as the small patch of blue sky yielded 
to the smothering, quick-dropping 
darkness, and from over the walls 
swarmed the metallic sounds of the 
city, there came a sense of mental 
suffocation difficult to describe. 

Looking at Yoconda, who was very 
quiet, I wondered whether she was 
thinking the same. 

“ This is terrible,” I said. “ You 
know, I don’t think I can ever live in 
a city again, after this.” 

“Where do you want to live, 
then ?” 

“TI don’t know. Shall we”— 
said without thinking—“ go and live 
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in the Andes, or somewhere? Some- 
where we can see a long way?” 

“* What would we live on there?” 

“I don’t know. Run a hostel, or 
something.” 

This problem of where to live— 
what is it that one follows? It is not, 
after all, the marbles, the unrecon- 
noitred constellations, the caiques, 
the oleanders ; not even the lemon- 
trees. It is the projection of one’s 
self, one which can take any of these 
forms, and many others. Some of us 
never catch up with it. 

And all this Yoconda conveyed to 
me in the laconic, unrepining, tantal- 
ising paroxyphone duosyllable re- 
served especially for me. 

“ Bueno,” she said. 
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FUN WITH HORSES 


BY D. G. ROSS 


QUIN was my favourite. I bought 
her in the middle of the night during 
a dance in a small country town in 
New South Wales, where I was work- 
ing as the Foreman of a sheep-run. 
I had another horse at the time 
named Myall—good for gymkhanas 
and cattle-drafting competitions, for 
he was a sound cattle-pony—but 
although I had won a few races with 
him I was on the look-out for some- 
thing a bit faster. I had walked 
across from the dance-hall in the 
bright moonlight to the pub for 
another beer, and joined a group of 
my friends there. I was on my third 
pot when I was drawn aside by a 
tough character whom I knew only 
slightly. Did I want to buy a fast 
mare, a real dinkum flier? “Won 
every race so far, need the money, 
got to go to Sydney for a job.” 

“Where is the mare?” I said, 
trying to appear disinterested. “ And 
how much do you want for her ?” 

“Behind the pub in the cattle- 
yards, and fifteen pounds,” was the 
answer. 

The evening had done nothing to 
improve my never very cautious 
nature, so, stifling my conscience, 
which kept reminding me that at the 
moment I did not possess fifteen 
pounds, we adjourned to the cattle- 
yard. There were several hacks tied 
up to the stout posts, standing with 


loose girths and sweat-caked flanks, 
but immediately my attention was 
attracted by a small mare of about 
fifteen hands, unsaddled and tied by 
a rope halter. Her coat shone, she 
had a white blaze down her face, great 
length from croup to hock, and lovely 
clean-cut legs with sloping pasterns. 
She looked to me like a miniature 
thoroughbred, which in fact she was. 
‘Gosh,’ I thought; ‘too good to 
be true, there must be a catch.’ 

“That’s ‘er,’ said my friend. 
“ Quin’s ’er name, by an ’orse called 
Quin’s Post, a winner at Randwick 
and Warwick Farm. ’Er mother was 
a thoroughbred mare—gave us five 
foals, everyone a winner, up to five 
furlongs.” 

“ She’s a bit small,” I said, leaning 
against a post and lighting my pipe, 
and, as I naively thought, disguising 
my enthusiasm. ‘“ Look, chum,” I 
said, “ she’s not up to my weight. I 
want to ride her myself, and I go to 
ten stone with saddle.” “Cor’,” he 
laughed, “she’d do it easy; she 
won last month at Millamalong with 
ten stone.” ‘* What sort of a ride is 
she?” I asked. “ Well,” he said, 
“ she ain’t anyone’s mare to ride, and 
she’s a bit difficult at the start; but 
once she gets to know you you’re set. 
She’d be O.K. with you, I seen you 
ride that brown ’orse of yours in the 
bridle-races up at Bulls last week. 
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*Op on her back and give her a canter 
round the yard in the ’alter.” 

I untied the mare, jumped on her 
back and cantered her round the yard 
two or three times. She threw her 
head up and went round like a 
kangaroo, snorting and rolling her 
eyes. I slipped off and tied her up ; 
I could imagine what she would be 
like in training, full of oats, on a race- 
course. But I little realised that the 
only reason I had been able to mount 
her was that she had on a halter, as 
distinct from a bridle and bit. “A 
handful,” I said to her owner. “ Aye, 
but she’s got no bad in her, she 
hasn’t been ridden for a month, that’s 
what.” 

After two more whiskies I found 
that I was Quin’s owner, five pounds 
down and the rest at the end of the 
week. I could borrow that from my 
boss. Well pleased, I walked home 
through the quiet streets lined with 
tin-roofed houses, their verandahs 
shaded by grape-vines. It was 
breaking day as I threw myself on 
my bed. 

At nine o’clock I awoke with the 
noises of the house; it was already 
hot. I had a headache and a horrible 
dark-brown taste in my mouth, and 
feeling too brittle for breakfast I 
drank a cup of tea and started through 
the dusty street back, with my saddle 
and bridle, to the pub to collect 
Quin. I watered her at the trough 
and saddled her, intending to leave 
her in a small paddock of lucerne 
attached to my friend’s house, before 
taking her to the farm in the cool of 
the evening. But Quin had other 
ideas. I mounted her in the street, 
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after three attempts, she plunging 
and rearing; then she gave a bound 
forward that nearly unseated me. 
The top of my head seemed to be 
coming off, I grabbed at the reins to 
keep my balance, she reared, and my 
nose met her poll with a terrific crack. 
She leaped forward again and I left 
by the back door. 

When I came to I was lying in the 
shade of a big pepper-tree beside the 
hotel and someone was pouring 
water on my head. I felt my nose 
and it seemed to be spread across my 
face. My boss’s voice said, “ Guy, 
you didn’t buy that mare, did you?” 
“* Yes,” I said, “ I’m afraid so.” “I 
could have told you about her,” he 
said. “The Conroys bred her and 
she won several Number Nines for 
them, but she has a terrible light 
mouth and before a race she gets so 
hot that no one can get her to the 
post. The slightest pull on her 
mouth and she goes up in the air. 
They gave her up as a bad job ; pity, 
she’s fast all right.” 

Late in the afternoon we found 
Quin grazing contentedly on the 
stock route ; she had bucked free of 
the saddle, and I never found it 
again. I led her home to the farm 
that night and let her go with Myall 
in the horse paddock near the house, 
taking the precaution to leave a long 
drag-rope round her neck. It was 
just as well I did because, even then, 
it took two of us half an hour to catch 
her next day. 

Within a month Quin became 
fairly amenable and would let me 
mount her. She had a very tender 
mouth, but she went quietly in a 
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rubber snaffle and a running martin- 
gale as long as nothing excited her. 
I realised that she would be a 
different kettle of fish on a race- 
course, but I still had hopes of win- 
ning some races with her; for, 
although I had purposely never let 
her out, she showed signs of having 
‘ plenty of toe,’ as they say. 

In those days the Number Nine 
Races were the unregistered meetings 
(I do not know if they still exist) run 
under Australian Racing Club Rules 
—not Australian Jockey Club. In 
fact, there were very few rules at all, 
and plenty of boring, riding off and 
fighting. It was the poor man’s 
Racing Club, where he could ride his 
own horse if he wanted to. 

There was no scarcity of meetings, 
almost every town had its Number 
Nine course, and there were always 
horse-races of some sort, at the 
agricultural shows, gymkhanas or 
just race-meetings, apart from the 
Jockey Club or the other clubs 
patronised by the wealthy racing 
fraternity and the squatters. In 
Australia everyone loved a horse. 

In the country districts the Aus- 
tralians are rather apt to ‘sling off’ 
at the Englishman and his horseman- 
ship, just as the Argentine gaucho 
does at the gringo. When I met my 
boss’s father, for the first time, a 
typical Australian cattleman of the 
old school and a very fine type, I was 
wearing spurs. His eyes travelled 
down to them and he said in his dry 
voice, “‘ You had better be careful of 
those things, young man, because if 
you stick them in to some of these 
horses they will be liable to buck you 
off.” At that time I had behind me 
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three years’ service in a crack cavalry 
regiment and seven years as a stock- 
man in New Zealand. However, I 
managed to vindicate myself in his 
eyes, and he congratulated me on my 
riding in a camp draft competition 
at the local show on very wet ground. 
It was on this same day that I saw 
the Camp Draft won by a girl 
competitor, one of two famous 
sisters each mounted on beautiful 
thoroughbred horses. Another well- 
known rider sat in the saddle with 
his feet on the ground, his horse 
splayed out under him, waiting for it 
to struggle to its feet on the slippery 
ground and resume the gallop after 
the steer. 

My next job was as manager of a 
sheep-farm near Bathurst, where I 
went soon after buying Quin. My 
new boss was quite agreeable to my 
equestrian activities and I was on the 
look-out for another likely horse; for 
the new district, to my delight, was 
surrounded by race-courses, and 
gymkhanas were frequently held. 
There were also a number of training- 
stables where, through the half-doors 
of the boxes, one could get fascinat- 
ing glimpses of well-bred muzzles 
snatching hay from racks, and hear 
the impatient whinny and stamp of 
aristocratic hoofs. 

It was not long before one of my 
acquaintances told me of a possible 
horse for sale. His description fired 
my enthusiasm: name Saturnist, 
grandson of The Tetrarch; eight 
years old, a seventeen-hands chestnut. 
He had been brought out from 
England as a stallion, gelded in 
Sydney, where he had been raced, but 
his feet could not stand the hard 
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tracks. Since then he had come into 
the hands of his present owner for 
racing at country meetings where the 
going was softer [sic]. His owner was 
drinking heavily, owing to matri- 
monial trouble, they said, and could 
not pay the hotel for both his own 
and the horse’s keep. Saturnist, my 
informants added, had been doped a 
lot, and all he needed was turning 
out for a couple of months—“ And 
then you could spring him on the 
Number Nines.” It was rumoured 
that he was a bit savage, probably 
the reason for his gelding. 

That night I inquired for the 
owner at the hotel. He was typical 
of his class, ‘a small lean wiry man, 
with sunk cheeks weathered to a tan,’ 
but that was where John Masefield’s 
description of Tom Dansey ended ; 
for he had a strong smell of rum to 
his breath, trembling hands and a 
bloodshot eye. Yes, I could see the 
horse, so round to the boxes at the 
back of the hotel we went. The 
horse was rugged and feeding, and as 
we entered the box he laid his ears 
back and let out with both feet. 
“*°F’s always a bit touchy when ’e’s 
feeding, but there’s no vice in ’im. 
Thirty quid, mister, a bleedin’ gift, 
that’s what it is. To tell yer the 
truth, I’ve only ’ad ’im six munce 
and ’e’s ’ad two wins and a second and 
been placed twice arter six races. But 
I’ve ’ad a lotter bad luck an’ I need 
the dough.” “ Let’s have a look at 
him outside,” I said. Saturnist took 
a poor view of the interruption to his 
dinner, but the little man led him 
out, avoiding a cow-kick as he un- 
hooked the leg strap of the rug. He 
was a big, light-coloured chestnut 
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of over seventeen hands, built like 
a hunter, with plate-like, cracked 
hooves which I could well imagine 
would not stand up to the hard 
tracks. He walked with a long raking 
stride. ‘What a jumper he might 
make,’ I thought. 

After a few drinks, over which I 
listened to a long and maudlin tale of 
bad luck and the infidelity of women, 
I became the owner of Saturnist, 
one old rug, one surcingle, a head- 
stall and a complete set of racing- 
plates for the sum of twenty-five 
pounds. I paid at once, arranging 
to send for the horse next day, and 
drove home in my ancient two-seater 
Dodge, with its big boot, so useful 
for accommodating saddles and gear. 
My head was in the clouds ; already 
I could see myself riding a desperate 
finish up the straight, head down, 
tail up, between the roaring crowds. 
Only one thing was worrying me; 
I had recently become engaged and 
the twenty-five pounds were ear- 
marked for the purchase of the ring. 
What on earth would my beloved say 
when I had to tell her that, instead of 
the ring, I had acquired a large and 
apparently rather unhealthy race- 
horse of unknown qualities! I 
thought of the several wealthy rivals 
who, by sheer pertinacity, I had 
relegated in this race to ‘Also rans,’ 
but who were just waiting for me to 
make a false step or break my neck. 

When I reached the homestead I 
saw a light in the boss’s window, and 
as I was putting my car away he 
came out. “ Hallo, Skipper,” he 
called. ‘‘ Come and have a quick one 
before you turn in. Did you buy the 
horse?” he asked, as he squirted 
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soda-water into the glass. “ Yes,” 
I said, “ he looks a good un.” Then 
I told him of my problem. “ Good 
lord!” he said ; and then, as he took 
a good swig at his glass, “ But what 
are you worrying about? Isn’t she 
as mad about horses as you are? 
Well, just ring her up and tell her. 
Anyone can give a girl an engagement 
ring, but not everyone can give her a 
real live racehorse. Let’s have the 
other half and then you'll have 
enough pluck to ring her up and tell 
her.” 

(I believe she did get more fun out 
of Sato, as we eventually called him, 
than from a ring, although, as everyone 
knows, ‘A racehorse sounds good, 
but a diamond ring lasts for ever.’) 
Sato turned out to be a good ladies’ 
hack, a useful jumper and an excellent 
cattle-horse, and when I left Australia 
I sold him as a polo-pony to a very 
heavy man who needed a strong horse 
to carry him. During the five years 
Sato was in my possession the only 
signs of savagery he showed were the 
apparently uncontrollable kicking- 
fits that attacked him while he was 
eating his feed, or immediately after 
a race, when it became very dangerous 
to go behind him. Apart from that 
it would have been difficult to find a 
quieter-mannered horse; I often 
rode him without a bit in his mouth, 
finding he responded equally well to 
the halter. It came as a surprise to 
me, therefore, to hear that Frank P., 
his buyer in Sydney, complained that 
the stable-boys found Sato unman- 
ageable and savage. But no more 
about Sato. 

I now had three horses: Mayall 


and Quin in work, and Sato turned 
out. Myall was a handy cattle-horse 
and useful for events in gymkhanas, 
such as bending races, and on the 
farm a five-furlong gallop had been 
marked out with pegs at each furlong. 
Quin had quietened down a lot, I had 
tried her after cattle, but with a few 
fast bursts and turns she became too 
excited and unmanageable. I was 
hoping to get them to the O’Donnell 
meeting a month off. 

O’Donnell was a small village about 
fifteen miles away, and the inhabitants 
of the district were a friendly sporting 
crowd. They all kept horses, and the 
O’Donnell meeting was a good day of 
terrific rivalry in the various events, 
of which the most important was the 
O’Donnell Cup, a flat race of five 
furlongs which I was aiming to win. 
The second most important was the 
Camp Draft Competition for cattle- 
ponies. For this twenty or thirty 
steers were held in the main ring, or 
any big space about the size of a polo- 
ground. The mounted competitors 
usually kept the cattle together until 
their turn came. The judge on 
horseback indicated a steer and the 
competitor rode in to the mob, cut 
it out and, once out of the mob, had 
to ride at full gallop on one side of the 
beast and show the ability of horse 
and rider to shoulder the steer round 
a flag, one of three placed about a 
hundred yards apart, in line down the 
centre of the ground. Once past the 
first flag he had to change sides and 
shoulder the steer round the next and 
finally the third. Past all the flags the 
steer had to be galloped into a yard 
containing some decoy steers. Points 
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were given for speed and cleanness in 
cutting out the steer, and for pace 
over the whole course: points were 
deducted for over-running or for not 
keeping up close. If the steers are 
lean and wild this sport needs a very 
fast and handy horse, with plenty of 
courage to throw his weight in to a 
steer’s flank going at full gallop, to 
keep beside it or to change to the 
other side without losing ground. 
There were many other events, among 
them a stock-horse race in which the 
runners must have competed in the 
Camp Draft Competition, a jumping 
competition, a ladies’ race, a bend- 
ing race, and several three- and four- 
furlong gallops. The races were 
started with a flag, and the course had 
been cleared and levelled round a 
patch of bush full of eucalyptus 
stumps and logs. Three or four 
bookies attended the meeting and 
gave the odds on the quiet. 

The O’Donnell meeting had been 
going then for over twenty years and 
was noted in the old days for terrific 
fights with fists and riding-whips 
between the jockeys, which some- 
times broke out again during the 
dance that was held after the races. 

As the day for the meeting drew 
nearer, I wished that I could try out 
Quin in public to see how she reacted 
to the excitement. I had already been 
galloping her with other horses and 
giving her repeated false starts. Then 
I heard that there was a five-furlong 
race at the agricultural show, and 
as this took place a fortnight earlier 
than O’Donnell it suited me well as 
a pipe-opener. 

There were eight entries for the 
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race, and as far as I could ascertain 
Quin stood as good a chance as any 
of the others if I had the luck to draw 
an inside place; for the course, a 
left-handed rectangular one, had four 
pretty sharp bends with a board 
round the inside as on a polo-ground. 
Horses were to carry not less than 
nine and a half stone with saddle: I 
went about ten stone then. 

Before the race I rode round the 
course. Quin was dancing, bucking 
and plunging, and as we went at a 
walk round the track I noticed that a 
piece of board was sticking out just 
where the inside horse might hit it at 
a curve. I asked a spectator on the 
outside rail to fix it; for I knew that 
if I dismounted I should have a job 
to get back in the ‘plate’ again. 
“ Too right,” the man sang out with 
a wide grin, “Ill do anything you 
want except get on that bloody ’orse 
of yours.” 

I rode along to the start, and I had 
the misfortune to draw the outside 
position. ‘ We shan’t have a chance 
in such a short race,’ I thought, 
‘absolutely hopeless, unless—unless 
I can get control of Quin in the 
hundred yards or so before the first 
bend.’ That would be difficult, for 
she usually took off like a stag, and 
the first few seconds were spent trying 
to prevent her from jumping from 
underneath me. Once steadied she 
was very easy to steer; she just stuck 
her head out, laid her ears back and 
went like a bat out of hell. 

We had two false starts, and by the 
time we got away on the third Quin 
was frantic. I could not keep her 
straight on and the starter was 
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getting angry. Every time I got her 
straight she went up. “ I’ll have to 
let °em go next time, whether you’re 
straight or not.” And he did. 
“ Off! ” he yelled, and dropped the 
flag. It was a good start, except for 
us. We were the last away, for Quin 
was sideways on, but she pivoted on 
her hocks and shot into the air. By 
the time the other horses approached 
the bend she was steadied and I had 
managed to steer her to the rails. 
What I had hoped for happened ; all 
the horses swung out in a tight 
bunch leaving a small gap through 
which Quin shot like a bullet. By the 
time we reached the next bend I was 
ahead. I took a pull to steady her 
round, for she was going at such a 
rate that I feared she might run out. 
I gave a steady pull, we slithered 
round, tore up the straight, and 
passed the post with the next horse 
two lengths behind. What a wonder- 
ful feeling! Quin went half round 
the course again before I could pull 
her up. As I hosed her down after 
weighing I gazed at her with adoring 
eyes, admiring the corded veins 
standing out through her satin chest- 
nut skin, her full eyes and her 
distended nostrils with the blood 
showing through. 

I had learned three things from 
that race. Quin remained compara- 
tively calm until the rems were 
shortened ; it did not matter if she 
started off sideways if the starter 
would allow it, since, with the pivot 
and staglike jump off, little was lost. 
In all the races in which I rode Quin 
she never gave me a really bad start, 
although I often used to wonder if 
she would dump me as she did a 


professional jockey who rode her for 
me on one occasion. Another thing 
was that she was easy to control and 
steer in a race once we were away, 
and always seemed to have that little 
bit in reserve for the finish. I am 
sure she loved racing, and it was only 
her highly-strung nerves that caused 
her to play up at the start. 

The night before O’Donnell I 
hardly slept a wink. Everything that 
could happen in a race had happened 
to me as I tossed and turned and 
waited for the first light of day. I 
could hear the horses moving round 
in the stable at the end of the garden. 
I got up at four o’clock to see them 
off, and once they were away I 
turned towards the house. I was 
happy to see the promise of a wonder- 
ful day ; it would be hot, and already 
the magpies were calling and the 
loud chuckling laughter of the kooka- 
burras sounded from the gum-trees 
where the early-morning mist still 
lay along the river. 

We arrived at O’Donnell about 
nine-thirty by car. I went to find a 
blacksmith to change Quin’s shoes 
for racing-plates. We had the horses 
tethered in a patch of bush. The 
scene was one of great bustle 
and excitement; every second tree 
had a horse tied to it, motor-cars 
were being unloaded of saddles, 
picnic baskets opened ; cases of beer 
covered with wet bags lay half hidden 
in the shade. There were to be three 
races before lunch, the third was the 
Cup. 

I went over to the start to watch 
the first two races get away, which 
they did after several false starts. 
The course began with a straight 
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furlong, then took a big sweep round 
and came into the straight for about 
three furlongs to the finish. The 
ground was very hard and the sun 
hot. At last, “Get ready for the 
Cup.” 

After the preliminaries I hopped 
up and rode Quin quietly to the start. 
There were five others in the race. 
Quin was behaving well and walked 
along sideways, throwing her head 
up and down and reaching for the 
reins which I held loosely. I could 
not stop yawning. We had drawn 
a good place, Number Two. The 
betting was Evens on the field. I was 
so preoccupied that I had forgotten 
to back Quin; at the last minute I 
asked my boss to put two pounds on 
her for me. 

All the horses in the race were 
trained, and several had raced in 
Sydney. The big bay on the inside 
looked a formidable customer, ridden 
by a sour-faced little jockey. Quin 
was the smallest horse in the race, 
carrying the most weight. The 
starter said, “ Look, boys, I’m going 
to give you a walking start, but if you 
break away, it’s no race unless the 
steward up the course drops his flag. 
If you all cross the line walking I’ll let 
you go.” We rode back, then turned 
and faced the starter ; but as usually 
happens, two or three horses broke 
into a canter before they reached the 
line. The second time there was a 
false start and one horse got half 
round the course before the jockey 
could pull him up. In the meantime 
the rest of us were milling round, 


could not keep Quin facing forward. 
“For God’s sake can’t you keep 
that mare straight?” shouted the 
starter. Back we went again. 
‘Now,’ I thought, ‘this is it’ I 
watched the starter’s flag out of the 
corner of my eye and slipped the 
reins up short which caused Quin 
to rear. “Go,” yelled the starter. 
Down went the flag, and we were off. 
I threw myself forward on to the 
mare’s neck, and she flung herself off 
her hind legs like a catapult, fortun- 
ately at that moment we were nearly 
straight. We were not the first away, 
but in about fifty yards we were in the 
lead, so that I was able to get her in 
on to the rails in front of someone 
coming up behind who was shouting 
at me to get out of the bloody road. 
I did not dare steady her round the 
bend, as I had to keep the lead so 
essential in short races. I had visions 
of one of those long-legged horses 
coming steadily past in the straight to 
pip me on the post. In fact, it would 
have happened had the race been 
longer. I was told afterwards that 
the big bay I had noticed at the start 
was coming up on me at every stride. 
However, he could not make it in 
time, and we won by a length. 
Getting one’s horse first past the 
post does not always mean that the 
race is in the bag. An objection may 
be lodged, and the riders must dis- 
mount and weigh in, out in the official 
enclosure, before the winner is 
declared. After passing the post I 
stood in the stirrups and began to 
pullup. The change of position gave 
me a terrible cramp in my thighs, the 
riding muscle in each leg contracted 
until it formed a lump the size of a 








cricket-ball. It was so painful that 
I thought I should fall or have to 
throw myself off, and Quin increased 
her speed as soon as I stopped pulling 
on the reins. I could not bear to keep 
my knees up any longer in the short 
stirrups, so gritting my teeth I took 
one last desperate pull which slowed 
the mare down a little, and I was 
able to get my feet out of the irons, 
which eased the pain a bit. Not 
knowing how much longer I could 
stay aboard I managed to swing the 
mare round and, still going fast, 
steered her into the weighing-en- 
closure, and fell off. I could not 
have stayed on another ten seconds. 
* What’s wrong?” said the clerk of 
the course as he grabbed the mare’s 
bridle. ‘“‘ Cramp,” I groaned, and 
they pulled the toes of my boots up 
and massaged my thighs. 

Lunch was a lengthy affair, with 
plenty of beer, cold roast chicken and 
turkey and home-cured ham, eaten 
in the shade of the eucalyptus-trees 
along with the flies and the ants. 

Mayall was entered for the Camp 
Draft Competition, and as we were 
waiting our turn the judge called for 
volunteers to hold the cattle, for they 
were very wild. I rode over, but 
when I got half-way a steer broke 
away downhill and I galloped to 
drive it back. Unfortunately another 
rider was doing the same from the 
top side, and both horsemen and the 
steer collided at full gallop on the 
side of the hill. The steer was 
knocked off its feet and fell against 
Mayall and me and we all rolled down- 
hill together. It is funny how fast 
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you can roll with a horse and a steer 
just behind you! The chap on the 
top side did not even come down. I 
was unhurt, but poor Myall was very 
shaken, and when our turn came for 
the drafting I could not get him on 
to the steer at all, which eventually 
charged straight through a wire fence 
and escaped. 

Feeling that we had all had 
enough, I had the shoes changed and 
started the horses home. It was after 
six and everyone was feeling the same 
as I was, tired and in need of a drink. 
We adjourned to the pub and dis- 
cussed the day’s sport until it was 
time to have a shower and change 
from riding-clothes, for the dance. 

At the dance-hall the ladies, God 
bless ’em ! had laid out a stupendous 
cold collation. Ham, huge pies, 
turkey, plates of chicken, hard-boiled 
eggs, rounds of roast beef, saddles of 
lamb, dishes of yellow butter and 
piles of bread. Not to mention apple 
and cherry pies, blancmanges and 
jellies and huge bowls of cream. 

Before supper the prizes were 
presented, and the O’Donnell Cup, 
filled with champagne, was passed 
round. The president made a speech 
before the presentations, and as his 
wife handed me the cup she remarked 
that I was the first Englishman to 
win it. Loud cheers. We danced 
and drank until the early hours, and 
it was daylight when I got home. 
As I undressed I looked through the 
open window at my three horses 
quietly grazing in the lucerne paddock 
below my house. I wondered if they 
had enjoyed the day as much as I had. 
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CALM AND UNCONFUSED 


BY MAJOR S. R. M. FRAZER 


Down in Aden—the Colony, that 
is—they talked about the Hadhra- 
maut and meant ‘ the general area of 
the Eastern Aden Protectorate.’ We, 
just arrived from Malaya for a tour 
of duty near Mukalla in the East 
Protectorate, talked about the Wadi, 
and meant ‘ the Wadi Hadhramaut’ 
two hundred miles away over the jol 
to the north. 

After a bare week at Riyan, an 
R.A.F. station twenty miles from 
Mukalla on the coastal plain, we had 
caught some of the infectious germs 
of provincialism which thrive in all 
the less accessible places on earth. 
Once we were there it became a real 
effort of imagination to try to picture 
the jungle, the rubber and the tin- 
mines we had so recently left behind 
in Perak. Qu’eiti State was as 
different as it was possible to be. 
The eye took some time to grow 
accustomed to a view of ten miles or 
more at every bend in the track. For 
me it was a distinct change for the 
better. ' 

As far as we knew, British troops 
had not been stationed in the East 
Protectorate before. There had been 
a terrible famine in the Wadi in 1945, 
and an Indian Army force had been 
brought in to suppress the troubles 
that followed. Rumour had it that 
this force had been landed over the 


beaches and had been based on the 
airfield at Riyan like ourselves. From 
there they had advanced inland, done 
their job and departed after six weeks 
or so. It looked as though we might 
be expected to stay for some time. 

The advance party had arrived by 
air. Our vehicles were due a week 
later in the heavy-lift ship Benledi. 
In the dockyard at Singapore she had 
looked a very ordinary sort of cargo 
ship, but when she was lying a mile 
off Mukalla harbour we saw how 
impressive she really was with her 
12§-ton derricks. James, my second- 
in-command, was on board with 
three soldiers—the only passengers 
there was room for. 

It was still many weeks before the 
monsoon and the Gulf looked calm 
enough until, in a local boat propelled 
by three local cripples, we breasted 
the ground swell beyond the harbour. 
There were, of course, no ship-to- 
shore communications. Mukalla will 
not run to that sort of thing for many 
years yet. It took us over half an hour 
to get to the foot of the Benledi’s 
gangway. This was to my mind a 
miracle of seamanship accomplished 
without any of the hysterical shouting 
and gesticulation that are the familiar 
accompaniment to similar manceuvres 
in most Middle East ports. However, 
it took us no time at all to realise that 
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our individual seamanship was shortly 
to be put to the test. At frequent 
and irregular intervals we sank to the 
trough of the swell and left the foot 
of the gangway eight feet or more 
above our heads. We were on the 
weather side of the ship, since the lee 
side was being kept clear for the un- 
loading of the vehicles. Above us 
on the ship’s rail leant a happy row 
of merchant sailors and, inevitably, 
two of my own soldiers. 

Now, an officer in freshly starched 
K.D. and encumbered with a regula- 
tion brown leather stick, to say 
nothing of a rather expensive German 
camera all too recently acquired in 
Aden, is in no proper position to give 
a demonstration of climbing a ship’s 
side. Fortunately for me the Military 
Assistant was destined to go first 
simply because he was nearer the 
bows than I was, and in such a flimsy 
craft stepping over one another was 
unthinkable. 

The M.A. jumped when the man 
in the bows shouted the Arabic 
equivalent of ‘Jump.’ This was a 
mistake. Had not the M.A. been a 
gymnast of deserved repute, he would 
have assuredly spoilt the crease in his 
trousers. We were well on the way 
down when he jumped, but, by means 
of a nicely executed two-handed 
‘ pull-up,’ he made it and managed 
to retrieve the glasses from the end 
of his nose as well. This feat was 
applauded from the rail, and rightly 
so. The reaction from the cripple 
in the bows was otherwise. He 
just gaped and ‘cast off,’ as they 
say in marine circles. This took us 
quickly and silently towards the ship’s 


stern, postponing my agony for the 
duration of the post-mortem, con- 
ducted while the matter was fresh in 
their minds, by all three of my crew. 
It was obvious to two of them that 
bow was at fault. Stroke was par- 
ticularly vociferous about this: bow 
was at pains to explain. They were 
all going about the discussion with 
furious concentration and emphasis- 
ing each point by waving their drip- 
ping oars in the air. As we drifted 
past the Benledi’s propellers, I joined 
in, in English of course, and mostly 
about our position at sea on an 
obviously strongish tide. Sensing 
that I had nothing constructive to 
offer, they paid me no heed and 
continued heaping some pretty juicy 
vowel-sounds on bow’s head. Bow 
then stated in terms comprehensible 
in any language that he would soldier 
no more and, with a magnificent 
gesture, flung his oar to the sharks. 
This brought them all to their senses. 
An oar is an expensive item in a tree- 
less land. We recovered it and pulled 
back to the gangway in a rather 
shamefaced silence. 

I have to record that I climbed on 
board without loss of camera or 
dignity. Disappointment was writ 
plain on the faces of those who 
greeted me on deck. 

Lest anyone should imagine that 
the boatmen of Mukalla are an in- 
efficient lot, it must be said that all 
this happened in the first week of 
Ramadan which, to the uninitiated, 
is the Muslim equivalent of Lent, 
but a hundred times more rigorous. 
Breakfast for the faithful and devout 
is at about 4 A.M. and must be eaten 
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before the fasting-gun booms under 
the pre-dawn stars. Should this gun 
rouse you from what has been in all 
probability a very short night’s rest, 
you are already too late for breakfast. 
Anyway, you face some fourteen 
hours of daylight without food, water 
or tobacco. Not even ghat—a popu- 
lar narcotic weed—may be chewed. 
Some ‘ unions ’ call off their members 
from II A.M. until § P.M. during 
Ramadan, an understandably popular 
reform, since it takes care of the heat 
of the day and salves the most 
sensitive conscience. The evening 
gun is the signal for tucking in to the 
good things which have been brewing 
in readiness. Make no mistake, the 
night is scarcely long enough to 
appease the Ramadan appetite. Tak- 
ing all this into consideration, we 
were lucky to get a boat and three 
boatmen at all, and luckier still that 
their skill and judgment had not been 
more seriously affected by the hollow- 
ness of their stomachs at noon on that 
blazing April day. To be honest, I 
do not think we would have found 
any volunteers at all, but that their 
curiosity over so large a ship as the 
Benledi got the better of their reluct- 
ance for work. 

On board, all was not well. 

James reported that Sergeant 
Huntly had spent five days in delirium 
in the Indian Ocean with an abscess 
like a grape in the roof of his mouth. 

“Have you a ship’s doctor?” I 
asked. 

* Indeed, no,” said James. “ With 
less than the statutory number of 
passengers on board, ships’ doctors 
just aren’t supplied. We got advice 


from Radio Health in Tunbridge 
Wells and on the third day the 
Captain lanced it. Poor old Huntly 
was throwing himself about so much 
that we had to have someone with 
him day and night. None of us have 
had much sleep this last week.” 

This was a blow, because without 
Huntly a lot of things were not going 
to happen that ought to happen. I 
sought him out and told him he 
would be going on to Aden for a spell 
in hospital. He protested at once, 
through a mouth which he still could 
not close, that he was quite all right. 
Huntly is of the breed that regards 
any sort of illness as a crime, and 
hospital as a penal establishment 
where such ‘ criminals’ serve their 
time. He was ordered to hospital 
and I promised to ask the State 
Medical Officer in Mukalla to come 
out to have a look at him. 

On the way up to the Captain’s 
cabin, James explained that the 
Captain was anxious to sail in twenty- 
four hours and was already hopping- 
angry because we had not been ready 
to start unloading when he arrived. 
He proved to be a warm-hearted and 
amusing Scot ; his beer was cold and 
English. We unfolded to him our 
wretched unloading plans. 

* They ’—those happily anonymous 
third person plurals—had told us 
that there would be a Dhow with a 
Reinforced Deck to unload our 
vehicles. For three days I had known 
that no such vessel existed in the 
Gulf of Aden. A very passable 
allegory had been composed on the 
spot, after ‘The Dong with the 
Luminous Nose’ (copy to ‘Q’ 
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Movements). It was a glad evening 
when we roared into the peace of our 
Arabian night : 

‘, . . Dhow with a Reinforced Deck, 


—forced Deck, 
On a Dhow with a Reinforced Deck.’ 


An ordinary dhow was alongside 
to leeward with a dozen Arabs gazing 
up at us from the filth that was slop- 
ping about in the bilges. It—no one 
could call it ‘ she ’"—had recently been 
carrying dried sardines of some 
antiquity. Leeside notwithstanding, 
it remained an offence to the Benledt. 
As an experiment it was decided to 
try lowering a Land-Rover into it. 
I could not bear to watch this court- 
ing with disaster, so left James with 
a list of stores and vehicles I wanted 
ashore, but with no ideas on how this 
was to be done should the anticipated 
fate overtake the Land-Rover. Even 
if they got it ashore, it was no measure 
of the same problem for laden 3-ton 
trucks, armoured cars and scout cars. 

Leaving the Benledi was worse 
than boarding her. The M.A. 
stepped off the gangway as the boat 
plunged downwards. He fell about 
ten feet face down into the bottom of 
it, breaking one of his fingers and his 
glasses. I was again luckier. 

On the way back to the harbour a 
strange thing befell, though no one 
thought it strange at the time. We 
lacked a vessel large enough to carry 
our largest vehicles and at the same 
time of sufficiently low draught to be 
able to lie at Mukalla dock which, 
even at high water, was very shallow 
alongside. Allah, in his wisdom, 
provided just such a vessel. A small 


steamship lay at her rusty anchor 
chain where before no ship had been. 
Petrol in 44-gallon drums was being 
swung overboard into dhows, on 
derricks which might at a pinch take 
our vehicles. Due thanks having 
been rendered to Allah, we argued 
our three cripples off their course 
towards the Customs jetty and headed 
them reluctantly, unbelievingly, to- 
wards what turned out to be the 
s.s. Mauja—which being interpreted 
means ‘ the waves,’ I was told. 

Alongside, we made very little 
sense to a swarthy dwarf leaning over 
the rail. The clashing of drums was 
incessant and deafening. The dwarf 
turned out to be the Mauja’s Captain, 
and, surprisingly, Italian. Neither 
the M.A. nor I spoke this tongue, 
but with signs and pidgin Arabic we 
eventually reached the deck and, over 
a mass of rusty ironmongery, a cabin 
of sorts grossly over-populated by 
flies and the remains of a spaghetti 
luncheon. 

In this noisome den we haggled. 
I should say they, Caesaro and the 
M.A., haggled. I mostly watched. 

** How much by the day ?” 

“* Three thousand shillings.” This 
very firmly. 

“Not a cent more than two 
thousand.” This with finality. 

“ Speak then with the Agents.” 

** Where ? ” 

** Aden.” 

«ec How ? ” 

“* That is your business.” 

** How long you stay Mukalla ? ” 

“One day. Maybe day and half.” 

“Can’t hope for a reply before 
Thursday.” This to me. 
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I nodded sagely and cleared my 
throat. 

‘I am an officer of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Forces,” I began. I 
noticed the M.A. was paying his 
swollen finger a lot of extra attention. 
Caesaro was obviously intrigued. 
I swept on. “ I am commandeering 
this ship from the moment the last 
drum of petrol leaves her holds. You 
will be suitably rewarded for any 
work we ask you to do. You will not 
under any circumstances leave 
Mukalla until . . .” 

I thought Caesaro was deliber- 
ately playing the village idiot, but 
then he smiled a huge brown-toothed 
smile that split his unshaven cheek 
from ear to cauliflower ear. He 
pushed the vino across the table. We 
drank and parted on good terms to 
send a signal to the Agents. 

Half-past two. Beer, vino and an 
unkind sun. The Customs jetty was 
full of goats, petrol-drums, Somali 
sheep, and non-union Arabs chant- 
ing. I wanted very much to be sick. 

I did not for a moment suppose 
the Mauja’s derricks to be up to 
fourteen tons as Caesaro boasted. 
But the fact remained that she had 
derricks and could come alongside 
the Customs jetty, laden, at high 
water. I thought Caesaro might 
play, but was less certain about the 
Agents. Neither the M.A. nor I 
had any previous experience of the 
duties of a Port Movement Authority, 
which body we now judged ourselves 
to be. It was the Mauja or nothing. 
We repaired, ravenous, to the Resi- 
dency for lunch. 

A plenary session of Qu’eiti State 

02 


Council was in full swing in Colonel 
Hugh Boustead’s incomparable draw- 
ing-room. The publicity and hand- 
ling of the impending arrival of 
our vehicles was being discussed. 
I was introduced in a long but 
friendly silence. It is not an Arab’s 
way to speak while shaking hands, 
but to allow the new arrival to make 
his round and find his place before 
speaking. My ordeal was at length 
over and the talk flowed once more 
across the chintzes and the Bokharas. 
But not at once back to business. 
Oh, no! The sun was still high. 
There would be many hours yet 
before the evening gun and the break- 
ing of fast. Now I was bombarded 
with inquiries about my health, my 
journey and my country. All this 
and more was translated for me while 
I smiled my way through the 
commonplaces of my replies, which 
were in turn translated back and 
received with a grave courtesy. It 
was like a school of etiquette for a 
first lesson, and I was so green that 
it was not until later that I noticed 
that I was one of the few not to have 
left his shoes outside. 

It was at last agreed what should 
be done, and folk were getting up to 
go before I had a chance to explain to 
the Resident Adviser that there was 
no hope of getting anything ashore 
that day. To my surprise he showed 
not the least annoyance or impatience, 
but produced a whistle from his 
pocket and blew twice upon it 
sharply. This brought an orderly, 
or jundi, of the Hadhrami Bedouin 
Legion who waited at barefoot 
attention while the Colonel explained 
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the situation to his departing guests. 
They, too, appeared quite unruffled 
and soon left us with repeated hand- 
clasps. It seems that when an Arab 
leaves your house he does not expect 
to see you again for a very long time, 
if ever. 

The jundi doubled away. Two 
more blasts of the whistle brought 
another who presently sped away too. 
Then a single blast brought Ahmed 
(the Fat), the Residence major-domo, 
not to be confused with Ahmed (the 
Very Fat), the cook. Ahmed (the 
Fat) flowed away to fetch Ali (the 
Revolting) who in turn bore no 
resemblance to Ali (the ——), but 
then I never did fully resolve the 
intricacies of the Residency staff 
although I stayed there often. I was 
to learn that any moment of the day 
or night never less than twelve 
persons, civil and military, were 
within the orbit of the Colonel’s 
whistle. Some said that three blasts 
brought the Deputy Resident Adviser 
himself from his house a quarter of 
a mile away, but I cannot vouch for 
the truth of this. 

All these orders produced a tray of 
iced drinks and, just before four 
o’clock, a most excellent and welcome 
lunch, beautifully served. 

My host was in tremendous form. 
It was clear that nothing was likely 
to go according to plan. There were 
five of us at lunch, all involved 
directly or indirectly with the 
wretched unloading business. The 
Colonel exhorted us all to keep 
‘calm and unconfused ’ as the prob- 
lems of the Benledi and the Mauja 
were unfolded. After lunch I was 


shown my room, ‘ ordered’ to stay 
the night, and restrained from return- 
ing to Riyan to collect some clothes. 
More signals were sent to Aden 
bringing the whole weight of the 
Secretariat to bear upon the hapless 
agents of the Mauja. 

James arrived just after five with 
the State Medical Officer; Dai 
Williams, who had kindly been out 
to the Benledi (in another cockle- 
shell provided by the Fisheries 
Department) to have a look at 
Sergeant Huntly. His hospital sen- 
tence was confirmed. Then James 
reported with unseemly mirth the 
tragi-comedy of the Land-Rover 
being lowered into the unspeakable 
dhow which, as expected, had risen 
on the swell and had struck both 
front wings and the radiator a near- 
mortal blow. I was supposed to be 
thankful that the scrap-metal had 
been hoisted inboard again before 
further mischief could be done. I 
reminded James of the dreadful 
wrath to come of Trooper Thompson, 
who had lavished much care and 
pride on ‘ his ’ Land-Rover. 

After dinner the replies from Aden 
began to come in. The Agents 
‘accept East African Shillings 2000 
two thousand for each period of 24 
twenty-four hours or part thereof 
PD Essential supply Mauja to ten 
tons water PD.’ 

** Who pays ? ” said James. 

** A grateful public,” said I. 

* British or Arabian ? ” 

“The matter is no doubt being 
given urgent consideration as between 
the governments concerned. Does 
Adrian arrive tomorrow ? ” 
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“Yes. He should be at Riyan by 
half-past eight. You know, the 
sergeant-major’s down at the Cus- 
toms jetty. He reckons that we 
won't have enough drivers by to- 
morrow morning to get all the 
vehicles back to Riyan.” 

“We'll have to ferry some back 
here to collect left-overs. It'll work 
out all right, because they can’t eat 
in the town and I’m pretty sure the 
job will take all day.” Then a thought 
struck me. “ Where do you think 
we get hold of ten tons of water in 
a place like this? And who says 
a quantity of water is ten tons 
and not five? Probably costs the 
earth too.” 

** That,” said James, “‘ is a problem 
for the M.A., or, better still, Adrian.” 

On that we went to bed. 


It was raining when I awoke next 
morning. Apparently it does not 
rain in Mukalla in April. But it was 
raining that morning. A small cloud 
hung over the town and the harbour. 
It dropped a very gentle sort of rain, 
just sufficient to mark the sand in the 
forecourt of the Residency. The 
Mauja lay, with no sign of move- 
ment, exactly as she had lain the 
previous afternoon. She ought to 
have been alongside the Benledi 
loading vehicles. Someone, probably 
me, was paying {100 a day for her 
to do so. It was still not six o’clock 
but something else had gone wrong. 
As I shaved I had an upsetting vision 
of my R.E.M.E. fitters having to 
repair a big-end (or worse) on the 
Mauja’s engines before anything 
could happen. 


Mayja still had a hundred drums of 
petrol to unload, but could not do so 
while it was raining. Hatches had to 
be kept closed. It rained gently from 
half-past four to half-past seven. 
Then the dhows to take the drums 
could not be found. As the morning 
grew hotter, so did tempers. The 
skipper of the Benledi was beside 
himself. James and the Fisheries 
chap were put on to continuous 
placating and had a hard time of it. 
At half-past eleven I sent the 
sergeant-major and all the drivers 
back to Riyan. By twelve I was on 
board the Mauja again with the M.A. 
trying to get agreement with Caesaro 
about the time he would start. That 
bit in the Agents’ cable about ‘ or part 
thereof’ was the point at issue. 
Caesaro reckoned that any work done 
before midnight was worth a whole 
day’s pay. We were determined that 
a period of twenty-four hours did not 
start until he made the first move. 
He had had ten tons of water already, 
so we could not use this for bargain- 
ing purposes. He and the mate were 
on more spaghetti and vino for lunch. 
It made for difficulties in putting any 
point across. Finally it was agreed 
that the Mauja would load that after- 
noon and discharge at the Customs 
jetty about the time of high water. 
Caesaro was quite sure that he would 
ground if he tried to come in before 
then. 
“Do you know what time high 
water is ?” 

** Tt all depends.” 

*¢ On what ?” 

** Pardon ? ” 
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“What does high water depend 
on?” 

““c Many things.” 

"Sete. © 

And so on, until the M.A. (Claud 
by this time) explained to me about 
high high tides and low high tides 
which only confused me more. 

We went ashore to consult the 
Residency Tide Tables—just to con- 
firm that the high high was at 8 P.M. 
as Caesaro had eventually revealed to 
us. It was not. At least, a most 
impressive book, far worse than the 
railway timetable, bearing the right 
date and full of little-known Admir- 
alty hallmarks, said that it was at 
4.49 P.M. We took the figure for 
Aden and added (or subtracted, I 
cannot remember which) a given 
number of minutes for the number 
of miles we were East of Aden, and 
we kept on arriving at 4.49 P.M. 
Claud suggested taking the whole 
thing along to George who had been 
in the Navy during the war. George 
did his unaided best for several 
minutes and got 4.49 P.M. ! 

This was enough for us. George 
came at our invitation and the three 
of us returned to the Mauja. We 
were well on our way when we saw 
that she was under way and heading 
for the Benledi. This was splendid, 
but of course it meant that we had to 
pay up for the three heroes who were 
propelling us, the Benledi being a 
good half-mile beyond where the 
Mauja had lain. The appalling 
expense, both public and private, was 
beginning to have its effect on me. 
George said it was in a good cause, 
and I supposed he was right. 


On the Mauja once more, as she 
gently rubbed the paint off the 
Benledi, we confronted the unabashed 
Caesaro with the Admiralty Tide 
Tables and with George’s magnificent 
flow of Italian. Caesaro was ready to 
admit that 4.49 P.M. was the right 
answer from the Tables, but he 
declined to accept the authority of 
their Lordships or their Tables. 
This fixed Claud and me, but goaded 
George into a retaliatory harangue of 
an obviously political nature. We 
would have been on thin ice had not 
a hail from the Benledi brought us 
scrambling to the deck. The first 
vehicle, a 3-tonner, was ready to be 
swung out. Caesaro went up to his 
bridge, making further discussion 
impossible. Now the sergeant-major 
with the drivers had to be brought 
out again from Riyan and, in case 
Caesaro thought better of the time of 
high tide, I sent a message for them 
to be ready by 6.30. It was not the 
sort of situation in which I liked 
compromising, but it was obvious 
that anything might happen and we 
would be expected to be in a posi- 
tion to react. One advantage stood 
out a mile. In the evening there 
would be plenty of labour. 

After another late lunch I retired to 
bed only to be roused by the arrival of 
Adrian. He had found his way to the 
Residency, looking for me, and landed, 
like me the previous day, in another 
meeting of the State Council. 

At six he and I went down to the 
Customs jetty to watch the arrival of 
the first dhows with our crated stores. 
The plan was that the crates should 
be unloaded and stacked on a part of 
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the jetty midway between the ‘ hard ’ 
where the vehicles would land and 
the only gateway to the town. We 
learnt this by signs from the Port 
Admiral. I sent Adrian back to 
fetch Claud, or any interpreter, and 
began patiently to explain that the 
Port Admiral must make other 
arrangements, and why. We squeezed 
our way between the bales of mer- 
chandise and the Somali sheep while 
I indicated where there should be a 
cleared lane for vehicles. 

** All this,” I said with a sweep of 
the hand, “‘ mush temam.” 

“ Temam,” said the Port Admiral 
politely. 

The sergeant-major arrived in the 
middle of all this and made drastic 
modifications to the cleared lane, 
declaring a great deal more stuff 
mush temam than I had. The Port 
Admiral remained placid and polite, 
but obviously not enthusiastic about 
moving anything at all. 

‘Temam’ is a_ beautiful word 
meaning ‘ O.K.’ or, as an interroga- 
tion, ‘Are you ready?’ or, as an 
€XClanatinn, * Abcolutely wizard!’ 
But the way the Port Admiral used 
it it meant ‘As you wish.’ ‘ Mush 
temam’ means ‘ Not O.K.’ basically. 
Without these two simple expressions 
life in Arabia would be uncommuni- 
cative and drab. With them it is 
possible to converse for hours and, 
indeed, to move mountains. 

Sunset, I remember, was a five- 
minute miracle, and then the gun 
went off and the shapes of rag which 
had been huddled all over the place 
began to shake themselves and turn 
into hungry citizens of Mukalla. 


Three very small boys, one of them 
with a bad cold in the nose, were 
busy jeering at some of our drivers. 
The endless repetition of the word 
‘Gamal’ in strident voices is an 
admitted nuisance. Whether Gamal 
is supposed to be a reference to the 
much-abused camel or to the Presi- 
dent of the Egyptian Republic is 
immaterial. One lad from Wigan 
turned to the child with the dirty 
face and admonished him more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

“Yer know, yer'll give yerself 
hiccoops if yer carry on that road.” 

Dirty face and his two chums 
desisted as if struck dumb. They 
gazed in awe at their mentor and 
continued to follow him round for 
the rest of the night. Before mid- 
night each had received a piece of 
chocolate from him and several 
buffets apiece from the Port Admiral 
for getting in his light. I heard 
Wigan extolling the merits of Educa- 
tion and vowing he would have the 
three of them in the Baghdad Pact 
before breakfast. He was a bit 
crestfallen when the smallest of the 


three, who could not have becn more 
than four years old, retrieved a 
smouldering cigarette-end from the 
cobbles and began to draw upon it 
with a dexterity born of long experi- 
ence. 

By eight there was a crowd of about 
three hundred milling about the tiny 
jetty. The Financial Secretary, or 
* Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ whom 
I had met the day before with the 
rest of the State Council, kindly came 
down to see how things were going. 
He spoke excellent English and 
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quickly made the Port Admiral 
understand that the Somali sheep 
must go. There was still no sign of 
Adrian, or of the Mauja’s lights in the 
inky blackness of the outer harbour, 
so I accepted the Secretary’s invita- 
tion to drink tea on the roof of the 
Customs House. Several soldiers 
came too. Up there it was a shade 
cooler and the view across the water 
towards the lights of the town un- 
forgettable. Sitting cross-legged on 
Persian carpets, we sipped tea, alter- 
natively sweet and with ground 
ginger, from diminutive glasses, and 
thoroughly enjoyed our host’s ability 
to tell a good tale well. More and 
more tea was poured out; more and 
more cigarettes were stubbed out. I 
made as if to go, but the Secretary 
would not hear of it. It was barely 
nine o’clock, and he had a minion 
posted on the end of the jetty who 
would come the instant the Mauja’s 
lights were sighted. I asked then 
about the tide and was told as I 
feared that it had been ebbing since 
about 5.30. No very great rise or 
fall in the Gulf, it seemed. Would 


there be cight fect at low water? 
Very doubtful, apparently. Silently 
I cursed Caesaro and all his ancestors. 

As we leant on the parapet of the 
roof watching the crescendo of 
industry below, I spotted a forlorn 
Adrian with the Residency Chief 
Clerk in tow obviously looking for 
me. Again I made suitable noises for 
departure; again my host would 
have none of it. A servant was 
briefed and sped off to show Adrian 
the way up. 

More introductions, more tea, 


leading to another round of anec- 
dotes, were necessary before we 
could leave. 

The fact was that no one except 
ourselves expected the Mauja to 
errive at eight o’clock. No one, 
therefore, considered time to be a 
factor of any significance. If some- 
thing had to be done, well then it 
would be done—eventually. And if 
it could not be done tonight, then 
it would be done on the next 
night, or the night after that. It 
was not the slightest use trying to 
force the pace. 

Adrian had been pressed to stay to 
dinner with the Resident Adviser, 
and his return to us had been made 
well-nigh impossible since the Resi- 
dency Land-Rover had gone to fetch 
the Chief Clerk. Dinner, Adrian 
said, had been a most enjoyable and 
carefree meal. I was under strict 
instructions to return there myself. 
Apparently Claud and the Fisheries 
chap, and others, were going to send 
transport down to the jetty to take 
parties of soldiers back to dine in 
their houses. The Masja, iu Tact, 
could look after itself while we were 
all entertained. This was over- 
whelming. 

** Do they realise there are twenty 
men here plus the sergeant-major 
and Sergeant Johns ? ” 

“ Well,” said Adrian, “I said I 
thought there were twenty-five, but 
it didn’t make any difference. The 
whole thing is already laid on. Claud 
and his wife are taking five men, 
Rupert Whatsisname seven, and Mrs 
Fisheries four. The rest are expected 
at the Residency. Oh, by the way, 
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I said I thought beer would be better 
than whisky, but literally everything 
is being decanted.” 

“You thought right,” I said 
gravely. “ The situation is rapidly 
passing from the military to the social 
phase. How on earth do we get them 
all back here if we have to?” 

“We don’t,” said Adrian. “ You 
go and have something to eat. Ill 
tell the soldiers to behave them- 
selves.” 

“Excuse me, sir” (this from 
Sergeant Johns, who had appeared 
out of the darkness); “‘is it true that 
some of the men are going for a meal 
in the——” 

“Yes, Sergeant Johns,” I inter- 
rupted. “It is very difficult to 
refuse. I understand some Land- 
Rovers will be arriving any moment 
to fetch them.” 

“ Well, sir, it's Trooper Snelling, 
sir. He’s in a filthy condition, sir. 
He sat in something over there and 
he’s not in a fit state to go into a 
private house.” 

** Who’s not in a fit state ?” asked 
Claud, choosing this moment to 
arrive. 

** One of the men, sir,” said Johns. 

“* Well, he can come back with me 
and have a bath. I can lend him a 
pair of trousers. Is everyone ready ? 
Who’s coming with me? I’m afraid 
we can’t offer anything very exciting 
—just steak and chips and beer.” 

As well incite the lot of them to 
desert, thought I. So I quickly 
legalised the project and they were 
parcelled out as more kind folk came 
to fetch them. I remember Snelling, 
in acute embarrassment, kneeling in 


the back of Claud’s Land-Rover as 
they drove off. 

I myself was about to take Adrian’s 
advice when the Financial Secretary 
stopped me to offer us the use of two 
rooms in the Customs-house on the 
following day. He pointed out that 
the soldiers could go there to eat, 
drink and smoke without offending 
anyone. I thanked him very much 
and offered him a lift home, which he 
declined, saying that he still had much 
business to attend to. On the way 
back I had time to ponder the effects 
of office locality on the State Budget. 
I had a picture in my mind of our 
own Chancellor at work in the 
middle of Smithfield, but even this 
did not do justice to the arrangement 
in Mukalla. 

At half-past eleven, when I got 
back, I found morale thoroughly 
restored by the hospitality and kind- 
ness of our several hosts. I was try- 
ing to find a boat to take me out to 
the Benledi when James turned up, 
sitting on a pile of crates in yet an- 
other dhow. He came to report that 
he had finally persuaded Caesaro to 
bring the Mauja in. He gave his 
solemn word that even as he spoke 
the Mauja was on the move. 

The stage was therefore set. A 
small, curved ‘hard’ about thirty 
yards long by ten wide formed the 
centre-piece in the middle of which 
were set two formidable ancient 
bollards. Two pressure-lamps 
marked the boundary of unloading 
activity. There were no other lights. 
To the left lay the remnant of the 
day’s merchandise, now stacked to 
one side. To the right grew the pile 





of our crates and other stores which 
were being hauled up to the quayside 
by a separate team of about fifty 
coolies. Their chanting was unlike 
any noise I have heard before or 
since. They seemed to be upheld in 
everything they did by the quasi- 
African rhythm of their chanty. It 
went on all night—an uninterrupted 
‘noise off’ to all other activity. It 
had a weirdly soporific effect on those 
not actually engaged in the work. I 
felt this myself. 

The only exit was narrow, cobbled 
and ill-lit. It was never for a 
moment free from coolies and chil- 
dren going to and fro. Control was 
exercised by the Port Admiral 
(strategy and plans) and a sort of 
overseer to the coolies (executive and 
administration). The latter was 
equipped with a whip, a whistle, a 
notebook and a pencil. There was 
one policeman on the gate. When 
things got too much for him, which 
was often because the crowd of un- 
privileged without was greater than 
the throng within, he slammed shut 
the gate and rested on his truncheon 
reversed. It took a little time to 
persuade him to open up again. 
Sergeant Johns did good liaison work 
at this end, but delays were inevitable. 

At ten minutes past midnight the 
Mauja inched her way up to the 
quayside. A figure, Viking-like in 


the gloom, stood in the bows waving 
a torch and shouting from time to 
time. This proved to be Caesaro. 
Behind him loomed the shapes of the 
canopies of the trucks, packed like a 
box of toys on the upper deck. Below, 
James explained, the scout cars were 
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packed even closer. It was difficult 
to imagine that such a ship could have 
a below large enough for our scout 
cars. She bumped the bottom not 
once but many times, but she came 
on to the cheers of the coolies on the 
hard. With a few feet to go, these 
same coolies started swarming aboard 
with all manner of tackle, ropes, 
marline-spikes and knives, for all the 
world like a pirate boarding-party 
about to make short work of the crew. 
Caesaro remained in the bows, bellow- 
ing unheeded commands into the 
din, and illuminating flashes of in- 
describable chaos on deck with the 
beam of his torch. In a very short 
time a truck had been swathed in 
wire ropes and attached to the hook 
which swung from the derrick. There 
were at least twenty men capering 
about on this vehicle, which seemed 
to have been selected at random as the 
first victim. Clouds of steam rose 
from the donkey-engine, now labour- 
ing as it took the strain. The derrick 
was at an angle perilously near 
maximum depression, and somehow 
all this ancient improvised tackle had 
to pluck the first vehicle out vertically 
from among its fellows. It was 
obvious that this was not possible. 

** Sergeant-major,” I shouted into 
his ear, “ we are not doing anything 
useful. Better keep out of the light 
until they have done their worst.” 

**T agree,” he said. “ But I'll stay 
just the same, if you don’t mind, sir. 
Hallam will need some convincing 
that this ever really happened.” 

Hallam was our squadron mech- 
anist N.C.O., more usually called the 
fitter sergeant, and it was he who 
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was going to have to repair the 
wreckage when we got it back to 
camp. 

Control was difficult. Barely ten 
yards separated us from Caesaro, but 
between us swayed an impenetrable 
barrier of coolies and stevedores 
working themselves into a frenzy. 
There were about a hundred of them, 
and it became apparent that it was 
their job to guide by lateral pulls 
from north-west and south-west, as 
it were, once the truck had risen 
above the deck. They had hundreds 
of feet of rope, and each group had a 
creaking tackle apiece giving each a 
two-to-one pull. In the midst of 
them the Port Admiral was pushing 
with all his might with no apparent 
purpose and assuredly no success. 
The overseer was laying about him 
with whip and pencil alternatively. 
As soon as any man reckoned he had 
done an hour’s work, he formed up 
to the overseer to have the same 
recorded in the book. As far as I 
could make out the pencil was wielded, 
but rarely and seldom before the 
third application by the man; the 
whip was used freely to drive back to 
their work the more persistent 
offenders who chose to present them- 
selves every ten minutes or so. I 
have no doubt a time-clock would 
have been installed long ago if it were’ 
possible to invent one that was 
* coolie-proof.’ 

The truck began to rise tail first. 
Then one man, whom no one had 
seen in the driver’s seat, must have 
released the hand-brake, because the 
truck ran forward on its front wheels 
and caught the vehicle in front a 





healthy bump. Slowly the front 
wheels left the deck and the radiator 
began to scrape its way up the other 
vehicle’s tail-board. With renewed 
yells both shore-parties switched 
their angles of pull to keep the truck 
away from further harm, but in so 
doing swept the Port Admiral off his 
feet and near as a touch had me and 
the sergeant-major in the harbour. 
The main pinion of the Mauja’s 
donkey-engine was minus one or two 
teeth, which caused the swinging 
truck to drop an inch or so in every 
foot it was lifted. It was alarming, but 
it seemed to be working. The wire 
ropes bit into the canopy and we 
could see that one of the head-lamp 
glasses was smashed. But now she 
was above the others ready for the 
shore-parties to heave her over the 
side. This they did, with Caesaro 
conducting with both arms out of the 
steam that swirled around him. A 
space no bigger than a boxing-ring 
had cleared itself. In the middle of 
this space stood one of the two old 
bollards. Before we could stop him 
Caesaro dropped his arms. This was 
the signal to let go everything. The 
truck fell freely about eight feet and 
checked miraculously, its unpro- 
tected vitals swinging only inches 
above the bollard. The Mawja’s 
crew were unaware of the cause of 
our remonstrances (the sergeant- 
major’s flow of expletives went un- 
interrupted for a full minute and 
brought down an awed and un- 
expected hush on the little harbour 
for the first and only time that night). 
Something had got caught in the 
winch, that was all. We could not 
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move the Mauja or the bollard, so 
the truck had to be winched up again 
and the hubbub and the chanting 
throbbed once more. 

When at last the truck was let down 
with a final bump on the ‘soil’ of 
Arabia, Trooper Best stepped out 
from the group of our drivers who 
had been waiting all this time (full of 
steak, chips and beer) to play their 
part. With a professional swagger, 
he hopped into the cab and started 
her up at the first touch of the 
button. After three weeks at sea as 
deck cargo, this was not bad going, 
or else a fluke, depending on which 
way you looked at it. 

Best left for the Residence com- 
pound, where we had arranged for 
the drivers to fill up and sort them- 
selves out before going back to Riyan. 
The sergeant-major was to take a 
convoy back as soon as all were ready. 
Ashton left in the water-truck, then 
two more 3-tonners with Jones and 
Rodney. Things were starting to go 
a little quicker as the teams on shore 
and on the Mauja got the measure 
of the job. The fitters’ recovery- 
truck was next, followed by a Land- 
Rover. Price took the sergeant- 
major back in it to see how things 
were going at the Residency. 

I remember thinking then that we 
would have to arrange something to 
remove the wreckage of the other 
Land-Rover. At the same moment 
I sensed that something was wrong, 
seriously wrong. There had been no 
hint of trouble in the form which now 
sprang out of the dark side-streets of 
Mukalla with such suddenness. 

At first I was not sure what it was. 


Then I heard plainly and unmistak- 
ably the distant uproar of an angry 
and excited crowd. I went over to 
Sergeant Johns at the gate with the 
local policeman. 

** Anything up ?” I asked. 

“Not sure, sir,’ said Johns. 
“ There’s about fifty outside. They 
started jeering Gamal as usual when 
the vehicles came out. But there’s a 
lot more of them in the town accord- 
ing to him.” And he jerked his 
thumb at the policeman beside him, 
who looked up, but not at me, show- 
ing the whites of his eyes. I won- 
dered why he was frightened. 

“* Open the gate,” I said, as I heard 
a Land-Rover approaching fast. The 
sergeant-major was driving it with 
Price sitting forward beside him 
holding his head in his hands, which 
were covered with blood. 

* You all right, Price ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Nothing much.” 

“What happened,  sergeant- 
major ?” 

“ Well, there’s a big crowd lining 
both sides of the street nearly all the 
way to the Residency, as far as I could 
see. They were pretty excited 
about something and throwing stones 
and anything they could get hold of.” 

“* What started it ?” 

“ Can’t say, sir.” 

“ Others get through all right ?” 

“I think so. Couldn’t see any of 
them in front of us—just a mass of 
people. I told Price to turn round to 
come back here. It was then he got 
es 

** Here, let’s have a look at you.” 
I turned to Price. He had a deep cut 


above his ear, bleeding freely. 
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“Right. We'll get you straight to 
Dr Williams. [ll drive. Sergeant- 
major, I want you to get two scout 
cars off the Mauja as soon as you 
can. No more vehicles leave here 
until I get back.” 

77 Right, sir.” 

I got in and turned round while 
Johns opened the gate with the 
frightened policeman. Luckily we 
did not have to follow the route to 
the Residency all the way. The first 
bit was bad enough. Something 
shattered the windscreen on my side 
so that I could only see forward by 
leaning out, which was unhealthy, or 
by leaning over Price. The crowd 
was formidable, but not out of hand. 
More abuse than stones was flung at 
us. I swung into a side-street 
scattering groups left and right— 
mostly children, I remember think- 


ing. 

“Keep your foot down, sir,” said 
Price. 

Ashton was having his head band- 
aged by a unedical orderly when we 
reached Dai’s house. While Price 
was being examined I asked Ashton 
what happened. 

“T don’t know, sir. It all started 
80 quick. One minute we was pick- 
ing our way through them narrow 
streets and next thing there was 
stones and all sorts flying.” 

** How about your truck ? ” 

“‘ Windscreen and sidescreen got 
bust. I left it with the others at the 
Residency place.” 

** Anyone else hurt ? ” 

“ Don’t think so, sir. They was 
all driving with their heads down, 
though ! ” 


I went on to the Residency without 
further trouble. 

Colonel Hugh was concerned to 
hear of the reception we had had. 
Out came his whistle and in a trice 
Ahmed (the Fat) stood in the door 
like some benevolent genie awaiting 
his master’s command. Instructions 
flowed and in a very short time a 
glass of whisky-and-soda was in my 
hand and the Qaid Saleh—the Com- 
mander of the State Armed Forces— 
was announced. He explained quietly 
and briefly. 

The ‘Voice of the Arabs’ had 
announced on the news that night 
that we were the Butchers of Suez, 
and had been sent to the East Aden 
Protectorate to perpetrate more out- 
rages on the Arab peoples in Qu’eiti. 
A hot-headed minority, mostly youths, 
had been incited by this propaganda 
to go forth into the streets of Mukalla 
to let off steam. Notices of our 
arrival had appeared in the local press, 
and much well-directed publicity had 
been given to the fact that we had 
been sent at the invitation and request 
of the State Council. However, local 
authority did not carry the same 
weight as the insistent ‘ Voice of the 
Arabs’ blaring in every shop and 
house fortunate enough to possess a 
radio. 

The Resident Adviser decided that 
he must see for himself and invited 
the Qaid and myself to go with him 
to the town. I was not happy about 
his exposing himself with the crowds 
in so uncertain a temper, and said as 
much. 

“Keep quite calm and uncon- 
fused,” he admonished me. “ We 








will see how the police are dealing 
with the hooligans, and I will have a 
word or two to say to any boy found 
throwing things at me. I expect the 
Qaid will too.” 

I looked for support from the 
Qaid, but he apparently saw nothing 
unusual in what the Colonel proposed. 
We climbed into the R.A.’s grey 
Land-Rover. The Union Flag was 
broken over the bonnet and we swept 
out of the Residency forecourt. 

All along the route to the harbour 
we stopped for the Colonel to address 
the few hundred who were in earshot. 
The heat and the crush of bodies were 
stifling. The Colonel stood, hatless, 
holding on to the windscreen; the 
Qaid and I sat in the back. To this 
day I do not know what was said. It 
seemed that I was being introduced to 
the inhabitants of Mukalla as, with a 
wave of his arm, the Colonel pointed 
me out tothem. He spoke slowly and 
softly, mever once raising his voice, 
He lectured them, scolded them, 
frowned at them and finally sat down 
and told his driver to move on again. 
A way parted for us in the dense 
crush. In a minute we stopped again 
to have a word with a forlorn police- 
man by the way. At once we were 
hemmed in again, so the Colonel 
stood up and repeated his piece with 
the same effect. Our progress through 
the town drew more and more people 
after us, until it seemed that we 
should never be able to move for the 
press. Yet they made way for us 
somehow, and we crawled forward 
again. There was a tinsmith’s shop 
where the street was narrowest. Here, 
the Colonel dismounted and told us 
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to wait while he made a purchase. He 
was soon swallowed up in the dirty 
cavern of the shop. So we sat on 
with hundreds of pairs of eyes watch- 
ing us. The silence was broken only 
by the disgruntled murmur of those 
who could not see us trying to elbow 
their way to a better position. The 
Qaid was unconcerned. The driver 
was concerned only to prevent small 
boys from fiddling with the lights 
and mirrors and other external 
fittings. 

The Colonel returned with a vast 
kettle which he showed proudly to 
those nearest him. This was greeted 
with delight on all sides. The tension 
bordering on hysteria which had 
possessed them barely half an hour 
before now slipped away into broad 
grins and a babble of speculative 
chatter. So we progressed down 
to the harbour and back to the 
Residency. 

Those experienced in internal 
security operations know well the 
maxim concerning the use of ‘ mini- 
mum force.’ The Resident Adviser’s 
example in Mukalla that night was 
probably the classic example of the 
successful application of that prin- 
ciple. By the force of his personality 
alone he had turned an ugly situation 
into harmless channels. On return 
he advised me to send no more 
vehicles through the town unless they 
were in convoy, but he added that he 
expected no more trouble and so it 
turned out. 

We got the first convoy off about 
3.45 A.M. There were still more to 
be unloaded from below-decks when 
Caesaro beckoned me on board and 
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explained that he was going to move 
out to deeper water. 

“What about the ones in the 
hold?” I cried, pointing at the 
rusty deck we were standing on. 

“* Bukhra,” he replied. Bukhra 
means tomorrow. 

“Oh, no,” I said with firmness. 
“ Bukhra you go get another load 
from Benledi.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
mopped his brow with cotton-waste. 

** Bukhra, Benledi sail away,’ I 
tried, in an appeal, to his sportsman- 
ship. 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
mopped some more. 

I tried again on a more business-like 
approach. “ Well, Pll see you don’t 
get two thousand shillings for this 
day’s work.” 

Still no go. 

“ The night is yet young,” I said, 
unconvincingly, since I was feeling at 
least a hundred years old. ‘ Have 


another try. It won’t take much 
longer.” 
Sensing that I had shot my bolt, he 


led me in silence to the rail and 
pointed to the water. It seemed that 
the Mauja was about to become fast 
on the bottom. This was going to 
cause her to heel over, and as our 
vehicles were not lashed down, there 
would be a pile-up below. This was 
probably going to sink the Mawja. 
He finished by raising his nose with 
his left forefinger and thumb and 
drawing his right forefinger signifi- 
cantly across his throat. 

“I see.” I capitulated. 

It was no use reverting to the Tide 
Tables, nor trying to explain that 


the faster he unloaded his ship the 
less chance there was of her ground- 
ing. He was the skipper and that 
was that. Troopers Hayes and 
Wilkes volunteered to stay on board 
for the rest of the night to keep an 
eye on the vehicles remaining. The 
Mauja cast off. The coolies wasted 
no time preparing themselves for 
some rest. I intended to stay no 
longer than necessary to brief James 
and Adrian on the tasks for the later 
hours of the morning—mostly keep- 
ing the Benledi at anchor. 

I then headed for the Residency in 
Claud’s Land-Rover. At the Cus- 
toms gate an agitated Agency clerk 
stopped me to sign an armful of forms 
he was carrying. 

* Not now,” I said. “ Some other 
time.” 

** But, sir, you go to Riyan. Maybe 
many days...” 

“Right now I’m going to the 
Residency. I'll be back again after 
breakfast.” 

“Oh, very well, sir. But I see 
vehicles and stores all gone and these 
papers for coolies and port charges 
must be counter-signed by officer 
commanding.” 

“ Look,” I said, “ we haven’t half 
finished. All tomorrow and all to- 
morrow night we shall be unloading. 
Ill sign when we've finished. 
Bukhra.” 

“ Very well, sir. Bukhra.” 


The next day and the night that 
followed it were hideously similar to 
their forerunners. First there was a 
final round with the skipper of the 
Benledi asking him to stay; then 
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Hayes and Wilkes had to be relieved 
after a spaghetti breakfast which 
neither of them had relished— 
‘greasy long stuff’ they called it; 
Ramadan again took its toll of valu- 
able daylight hours; then George 
Arkwright had another go at Caesaro 
about high water, reinforcing the 
authority of the Tables with an Aden 
Protectorate signal hot from the 
highest authority in the land. Finally 
we unloaded, loaded and unloaded 
the Mauja until we could have done 
it in our sleep and very nearly did. 

The Benledi sailed during the 
darkness ; the Mauja six hours later 
at first light. No one knows who put 
the ‘ oN Tow’ plate on her stern rail. 
Despite the delays, Caesaro had 
earned his price. As I did not have 
to pay it in the end, I have hoped 
since that he got full measure. The 
coolies, too, had earned their piece- 
work, and I spent a stuffy hour in 
the Agent’s office certifying that the 
charges were ‘ fair and reasonable.’ 
If any Stevedores’ or Dockworkers’ 
Union official at home had seen the 
bill, there would have been an 
immediate claim for a seven hundred 
per cent wage increase. 

Everything was ashore. Hallam 
was busy repairing superficial damage 
at Riyan, but we had arrived. 

Mukalla harbour returned to its 
pre-monsoon calm and routine—a 
few gulls scavenging round stately 


dhows and the Customs quay rapidly 
filling up again with merchandise and 
Somali sheep. I sought out the 
State Secretary to thank him for his 
help and hospitality, but he was 
reported to be at the Residency. Back 
there in Colonel Hugh’s drawing- 
room a mid-morning council of war 
was sitting over cups of tea. Claud, 
George, the State Secretary, Ahmed 
(the Fat), and the Colonel himself 
all assumed very straight faces as I 
came in. 

On the table before them lay a 
familiar yellow telegram from Aden 
Protectorate Signals. It was less 
than an hour old. It ordered me to 
proceed at once in the Benledi to 
Aden and to bring with me all my 
drivers and vehicles. It went on to 
say that arrangements for unloading 
everything were being made in Aden, 
and further details of my return over- 
land journey to the East Protectorate 
would be forwarded later. The last 
sentence was to the effect that the 
authorities regretted the non-avail- 
ability of a dhow with a reinforced 
deck which made the above revised 
arrangements necessary. 

I looked round at them all. It 
seemed already that I had known 
them for months instead of a few 
days. Colonel Hugh alone still 
managed to keep a straight face. 

“Keep quite calm and uncon- 
fused,” he said. 
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COMMENT 


AFTER a flying visit to Balmoral, the 
Prime Minister returned to London 
on 8th September to announce that 
the date of the General Election 
would be exactly a month later. The 
Party organisations moved quickly 
into gear. 

Both the Government and the 
Opposition professed confidence in 
victory, predicting majorities ranging 
from ten to forty. The Conserva- 
tives could say that, for them, no 
moment had been so propitious since 
1955; While the Opposition could 
with equal truth remind themselves 
that, disregarding the two indecisive 
Elections of 1910, no party had won 
three consecutive Elections during 
the last hundred years. 

The continuous shift in population 
added an extra element of uncer- 
tainty, although, for no satisfactory 
reason, the changes were believed to 
favour the Labour Party. Against 
that, the expectation was that Liberals 
would take more votes from the 
Socialists than from the Conserva- 
tives. On one point almost everyone 
was agreed, that the Election would 
be a close-run business, decided by 
the results in some eighty marginal 
seats. 

The vigorous Labour campaign 
was based chiefly on promises of 
higher domestic benefits; any further 
nationalisation of industry was soft- 
pedalled. As Polling Day approached, 
the Conservatives were compelled to 
launch a ‘ defensive-offensive ’ opera- 
tion to expose the profligate account- 


ancy of Labour promises, and fora * 
time the Conservative banner—dis- 
playing the clear record of past 
achievements—was hidden in the 
smoke of battle. But when, in the 
end, the votes were cast and the 
counting done, the result showed yet 
a new swing to the Conservative 
side. This, besides giving the new 
Government a magnificent majority, 
is a personal triumph for Mr Mac- 

In Scotland, on the other hand, the 
swing was the other way. Unem- 
ployment and Nyasaland were un- 
doubtedly the chief causes and the 
influence of the Liberal Party was 
perhaps less effective than had been 
expected, 


Among the issues that engaged the 
attention of the electors, particularly 
the younger electors, the question of 
the suspension of nuclear tests played 
an umexpectedly small part. No 
doubt that was because all the 
Parties are at one in wanting to 
suspend them; where they differ is 
over the best way to enforce a ban. 
Britain undertook not to resume the 
tests while negotiations continued at 
Geneva, Russia not to resume them 
so long as the Western Powers did 
not have any, while the United 
States has a precarious suspension, 
running almost from month to 
that the best hope of ending the tests 
is to secure agreement between the 
three leading Powers ; Labour by the 
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establishment of a non-nuclear club, 
suggesting that, even if the United 
States and the Soviet Union do not 
join it, we should undertake, under 
international control, not to test, 
manufacture or even stock nuclear 
weapons, and trusting that other 
countries, like China and France, may 
be encouraged to follow our good 
example. There are really two 
problems. One is to stop the Powers 
at present manufacturing bombs 
from making and testing any more ; 
and the other is to prevent the nuclear 
habit from spreading. 

The anxiety, which so many have 
been feeling, in Europe as well as in 
Africa, over the forthcoming French 
explosion of a bomb in the Sahara 
may have been sharpened by the 
warnings of Dr Pauling, the well- 
known chemist and Nobel prize- 
winner. According to him, it is 
scientifically certain that the fall-out 
from the bombs already exploded will 
not make itself felt till 1967 and that 
the effects will continue for about a 
hundred years. Dr Pauling places 
the future death-roll from nuclear 
bombs already exploded at 1,540,000 ; 
and asserts that from thirty to forty 
thousand people will die from cancer 
or some genetic disease for every 
bomb exploded in the future. 

These facts and figures, given very 
dogmatically, were at once called in 
question by equally eminent scientists 
at the Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. When men of such distinction 
disagree, who may determine the 
facts? At least we know that the 
scientist turned seer has often proved 
a false prophet. Nevertheless, even 
if the truth is only half as bad as 
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Dr Pauling makes out, it is serious 
enough. 


The visit of Mr Khrushchev to the 
United States was more successful 
than the Americans probably antici- 
pated: at least they had an oppor- 
tunity to view the ogre at close 
quarters. By contrast, President 
Eisenhower had found, in this coun- 
try, the warmest of his welcomes 
and the least of his problems. The 
welcome was the more gratifying 
from its complete spontaneity and 
was a tribute not only to the 
man and the General, but to his 
mission. As between Britain and the 
United States, or between President 
and Prime Minister, despite the 
wishful thinking of the Peking 
‘People’s Daily,’ there are differ- 
ences of emphasis, but there is little 
difference in the general point of 
view. We are more anxious than are 
most Americans for a Summit Con- 
ference and are less insistent on the 
amount of preliminary agreement 
necessary; while the President is 
understood to have suggested what 
he called ‘ high-level meetings’ as a 
possible alternative if agreement is 
not forthcoming. Neither America 
nor Britain proposes to be brow- 
beaten out of Berlin, and we both 
want the reunification of Germany, 
the control of nuclear weapons and 
an end to the cold war. We may 
guess that in an international four- 
some at golf, the President would 
prefer Mr Macmillan to either Dr 
Adenauer or President de Gaulle as 
his partner. 

Dr Adenauer has been difficult 
largely because of his own difficulties. 
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He and his Party have two distinct 
and in some ways conflicting pur- 
poses. The first of these of course 
is the reunification of Germany. 
With every year that passes, the two 
Germanies grow farther apart, and 
while, politically speaking, almost 
every German, either in the West or 
in the East, professes to want re- 
unification, economically speaking it 
could hardly be achieved without a 
disruption of the East German 
economy. By deliberate policy this 
has been integrated in the Communist 
economy of Eastern Europe; to 
detach it now would be far from easy, 
and every year becomes more diffi- 
cult. The free world offers rich 
markets, but sterner competition ; 
and the East German industrialist is 
understandably reluctant to lose the 
markets he has for other and better 
markets he would have to win. The 
first are the bird in the hand, the 
second the two birds. in a possibly 
impenetrable bush. Therefore it is 
believed that a lot of the big business 
men of East Germany, while still 
paying lip service to the idea of unity, 
would regard the prospect of attaining 
it with consternation. It is also 
believed that some of their confréres 
in West Germany have been having 
second thoughts, not relishing the 
idea of having to compete on equal 
terms abroad with the labour of East 
Germany, which is less well-paid 
than and works at least as hard as 
West Germany’s. 

Unification, however, remains Dr 
Adenauer’s first avowed purpose. He 
has a second, rather less publicised 
abroad. People forget that neither 
he nor his Party has ever formally 
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accepted the frontiers imposed on 
Germany at the end of the war, when 
whole provinces, historically German, 
were torn away from the Reich and 
given to Poland. These of course 
were to compensate Poland for the 
Polish provinces grabbed by Russia, 
and one of Russia’s chief objections 
to the reunification of Germany 
arises from an uneasy suspicion that 
it would be followed by demands for 
a reconsideration of frontiers. Prob- 
ably they are right and it would be. 
There is Dr Adenauer’s dilemma. 
Unless he can bring himself and his 
Party genuinely to accept the Oder- 
Neisse line established at the end 
of the war, neither Russia nor Poland 
is likely to agree to reunification ; 
and such an acceptance is at present 
impracticable, because on occasions 
such as those demonstrations which 
delight the German soul, the recovery 
of the lost provinces is openly 
demanded. 

It is possible to understand that in 
these circumstances Dr Adenauer is 
not as anxious as we are to end the 
cold war. He has more to gain, or 
thinks he has more to gain, from 
uncertainty than from a rapproche- 
ment between East and West. If a 
Summit Conference accomplished 
anything, this might well be a settle- 
ment of a kind that would neither 
unify Germany nor restore her lost 
lands ; and if it accomplished neither, 
it would be better not held. 

Some of this may have been con- 
veyed, by hint rather than openly, to 
President Eisenhower when he visited 
Dr Adenauer in August. The Presi- 
dent will already have been aware of 
the Chancellor’s strenuous efforts to 
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end the old Franco-German quarrel ; 
and another of Dr Adenauer’s prob- 
lems is the possibility that in the near 
future Germany may have to choose 
between her new friend France and 
her old friend the United States. 
His hope must therefore have been 
that when, in the course of his 
European tour the President reached 
Paris, he would charm his difficult 
fellow-President into a reasonable 
mood. The two outstanding troubles 
between the United States and France 
are Algeria and the projected testing 
of a nuclear bomb in the Sahara. 
Apart from the sympathy most 
Americans feel for the Algerian rebels 
as people struggling to free them- 
selves from the shackles of a colonial 
power, the war has drawn to North 
Africa some of the divisions which 
are badly needed in Europe. The 
French, on the other hand, consider 
that neither in the United States nor 
in Britain are they receiving the 
sympathy and support they ought to 
have. They believe that the Algerian 
rebels have been getting aid from 
Communist countries, and have cer- 
tainly been getting some from Presi- 
dent Nasser; so that the battle 
France is fighting in North Africa is 
in a real sense America’s and Britain’s 
too. 
The prospect of the atomic bomb 
test in the Sahara has aroused indig- 
nation and provoked strong protests, 
not only in North, but in West 
Africa, particularly from Nigeria 
and Ghana. Moreover, Britain, the 
United States and Russia having 
suspended tests for the present, 
the French are providing Russia 
with an excuse, if she likes to use it, 


for resuming her tests. The Ameri- 
cans feel with some reason that the 
game is not worth the candle. The 
bomb is not a very good or very 
powerful bomb by the latest stand- 
ards. Kt is little more than a learner’s 
first step in nuclear warfare. It is 
costing a lot of money, which France 
can ill afford, and will add little 
knowledge to what is already available 
from the American and British 
experiments. It is, however, a 
question of prestige. Other great 
countries have manufactured bombs : 
therefore France must manufacture 
them too. One of President Eisen- 
hower’s first tasks in Paris was to 
persuade President de Gaulle that the 
Americans still regard France as a 
great power, whose voice must always 
be heard with respect and whose 
consent must never be taken for 


granted. 


In the old days the north-eastern 
frontier of India seldom caused the 
Government much anxiety. The 
Himalayas themselves were a ram- 
part so formidable as to discourage 
aggression, and a number of small 
border states—Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan 
and Ladakh—lay between India and 
her nearest neighbour, Tibet. The 
Tibetans themselves were peaceful 
people; and a single expedition 
(Younghusband’s), in which there 
was more marching than fighting, 
sufficed to win their respect, if not 
their friendship. Compared with the 
North-West Frontier, where war was 
endemic and a punitive expedition 
was necessary every few years, the 
country of the north-east frontier was 
a haven of peace. 
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For some years after independence 
this idyllic state of affairs continued. 
The Tibetans had no aggressive 
designs, and the little frontier states 
were content to continue to be 
buffers. Everything changed, how- 
ever, with the Chinese invasion and 
occupation of Tibet, which brought 
the armed forces ofa great Power close 
to the frontiers of India. China has 
expansionist ambitions. The little 
border states have a mixed popula- 
tion, including a strong Chinese or 
Tibetan element, and, having 
swallowed Tibet, the Communists 
began to cast hopeful eyes on 
Sikkim, Bhutan and Ladakh, not to 
mention Assam, an indubitable pre- 
vince of India. By themselves these 
little countries are of small value ; 
they are poor and barren ; they have, 
so far as is known, no mineral 
resources and certainly no land on to 
which some of the overflowing popu- 
lation of China might be decanted. 
But they are gateways to the South 
and, in the game of power politics, 
which the Chinese are learning to play, 
gateways are something to secure. 

All the same, except for two events, 
the Chinese might have preferred to 
concentrate their attention on Indo- 
China or Burma or Formosa—all 
parts of China irredenta and all un- 
stable—rather than embroil them- 
selves with a Government which was 
ostentatiously seeking their friend- 
ship. The first event which dis- 


tracted their attention was the angry 
reaction in India to the treatment of 
Tibet, where a multitude of people 
were killed and the Dalai Lama, the 
spiritual head of Indian as well as of 
Chinese Buddhists, was driven to 
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take sanctuary across the border. 
Although Mr Nehru’s protests were 
not bellicose, he indicated his dis- 
approval of these doings, and most 
Indian opinion was warmly with 
him. Behind the recent aggression 
of Chinese troops into Assam is 
Chinese anger over Indian criticism 
of what had happened in Tibet and 
over the welcome given to the Dalai 
Lama by Indians of every creed 
except the Communists. 

By comparison the trouble in 
Kerala, where the Communist 
Government has been dismissed and 
the local legislature dissolved, was a 
very minor provocation; but, as it 
may be the prelude to stern action 
against the Communists, not only in 
that state, but in West Bengal and 
elsewhere, it is not without signifi- 
cance. If the massacres of Tibetans 
had shown how much value may be 
attached to Communist professions 
of benevolence towards their neigh- 
bours and satellites, the conduct of 
the Government in Kerala, where 
every anti-Communist element was 
being ruthlessly suppressed, was an 
indication of what would happen in 
any state where the Communists won 
control. The Indians are intelligent 
observers of public affairs and have 
not been slow to draw some obvious 
conclusions, which Mr Nehru, pacific 
as he is and powerful as is his auth- 
ority, could not afford to ignore. 

In fact, all this has made life very 
difficult for Mr Nehru. He dislikes 
government by violence, in any form. 
Internationally, his policy has been 
one of friendship with China and of 
‘ non-involvement’ or neutralism in 
the quarrels between the Communists 
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and the free world. But he could not 
condone the bloody suppression of 
the Tibetans, or the excesses of the 
Communist Government in Kerala, 
and still less the threat to India’s 
frontiers. The Communists appear 
to have made a road across part of 
Ladakh and farther east have attacked 
posts on the Indian side of the 
Macmahon Line, which for twenty 
years has been regarded—de facto if 
not de jure—as the frontier, at one 
time acknowledged as such by Mr 
Chou En-lai, though he now repudi- 
ates his admission. 

How Mr Nehru’s old master, 
Gandhi, would have dealt with the 
situation is anybody’s guess: even 
Mr Nehru was never quite certain 
what the Mahatma’s reactions would 
be at any time, and Gandhi had never 
to face such a situation as Mr Nehru 
is facing today. At least it is clear 
that the Panch Sila, or Five Principles 
of International Relationship, which 
Mr Nehru formulated and Gandhi 
would surely have approved, have 
now lost any meaning they had. 

An additional complication has 
been the trouble with Mr Krishna 
Menon, Mr Nehrw’s able, but unloved 
and generally mistrusted lieutenant, 
lately regarded as his leader’s most 
likely successor. Mr Menon, as 
Minister of Defence, fell out with his 
Service chiefs, and particularly with 
his military Chief of Staff, who 
accused him of promoting officers for 
their political beliefs, rather than for 
their professional abilities. Whatever 
truth may lie behind the charge, the 
quarrel could not have come to a head 
at a worse moment. There may be 
trouble in Kerala; there is already 
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disorder in West Bengal; and the 
Chinese are hammering on India’s 
gates. Mr Nehru managed to patch 
up the quarrel, resignations all round 
were withdrawn, and Mr Menon 
went off to New York and the United 
Nations. Nevertheless, the last has 
probably not been heard of the 
business. 

One ironical result of the Chinese 
aggressions may be that the Chinese 
will succeed, where until now the 
diplomatists of the West have failed, 
in persuading India to abandon 
‘non-involvement’ and to take its 
rightful place in the non-Communist 
camp. Such a move would not be 
at all to Mr Nehru’s taste and would 
only be made in dire necessity, after 
every attempt at peaceful negotiation 
with Peking had failed. But if 
negotiation does fail and the necessity 
does become dire, India, like any 
other country, will welcome the re- 
assurance that, in the event of an 
unprovoked aggression, she will have 
the support of friends. 


The split in the South African 
United Party, though not unexpected, 
was particularly inopportune at a 
moment when the Government of 
the Union was having embarrass- 
ments of its own. The troubles in 
Natal are a foretaste of what may 
happen on a much larger scale as the 
policy of apartheid develops. Dis- 
content with passes and the poll tax 
may have started the disturbances 
off, but behind them is the terrible 
poverty of the Africans, with their 
conviction that they are getting a good 
deal less than justice and can see no 
prospect of any improvement in the 
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foreseeable future. The treason 
trials, which have dragged on for 
years, have been reopened, though 
probably the Nationalists are wishing 
devoutly that they had never started 
them. 

The division among their oppo- 
nents may therefore be some consola- 
tion to them. The United Party has 
always had a liberal wing, and for 
long the members of it have felt 
compromised by association with 
policies designed rather to hold the 
Party together than to present a clear 
alternative to Nationalism. The 
‘liberals’ therefore began to con- 
template secession, but were deterred 
from it by the obvious fact that, on a 
divided vote, most if not all of them 
would lose their seats, leaving the 
United Party numerically weakened 
and in the undisputed control of 
those members of it who are not 
really far removed from the Nation- 
alists in their beliefs. 

Whether this will happen now will 
depend mainly on Sir de Villiers 
Graaf and the Party Caucus. Sir de 
Villiers must be fully aware that the 
seceders include some of the best 
brains in the Party, members like Mr 
De Beer and Miss Helen Suszman. 
He cannot afford to see them thrust 
out of politics and doubtless will do 
his best to avoid an open breach. In 
this attempt he will have to count on 
the pressure of his Caucus against 
appeasement. To the Caucus party 
discipline matters more than policy 
and rebellion of any kind is, as it was 
to James I., as the sin of witchcraft. 
What the Caucus may justifiably fear 
is that if secession is made easy, a 
cave of Adullam will be created and 
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discontented members of the Party— 
and any Party with the United Party’s 
long record of defeat is bound to have 
discontented members—will tend to 
drift into it. 

More serious even than the 
defection of the eleven was Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer’s announcement that 
he too has resigned from the United 
Party and is in sympathy with the 
seceders. This is the heaviest blow 
the Party has sustained. Until his 
resignation (after his father’s death) 
Mr Oppenheimer was a leading 
member of the Party, certain to be a 
Minister if it returned to power. He 
was also a financial pillar of it and 
naturally carried with him the sup- 
port of the moneyed men on the 
Rand and in Kimberley. He himself 
must be one of the richest men in the 
world, and the Anglo-American Cor- 
poration, of which he is the Chairman, 
is easily the largest financial empire 
in Africa, with its interests in gold, 
diamonds, uranium and copper. So 
wide is the Corporation’s range that 
Mr Oppenheimer found he could 
not combine his chairmanship with 
politics, even as a member of the 
Opposition. Gone are the days when 
Cecil Rhodes could be Managing 
Director of De Beers and of the Con- 
solidated Goldfields of South Africa, 
while at the same time being Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony. Today 
the claims both of politics and of big 
business have grown too great for 
such a multiplicity of functions. Mr 
Oppenheimer’s interest, however, is 
unabated, and the United Party will 
suffer a severe blow if he transfers his 
sympathy and financial support from 
it to the rebels. 
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No doubt Mr Oppenheimer and 
many others welcome the secession 
as a recognition of realities and as 
the beginning of a genuine opposition 
to Nationalism, with a proper policy 
of its own; yet it has come at a 
time when apartheid is moving to 
fresh extremes and a South African 
Republic is shortly to become an 
electoral issue. The United Party 
Caucus has always cherished the hope 
of splitting the Nationalist Party, 
which is not noticeably enjoying the 
leadership of Dr Verwoerd, and of 
coalescing with its less reactionary 
wing. Unfortunately for this in- 
genuous ambition, the United Party 
has been the first to split, and the 
terms of any coalition will now be 
less favourable. 


The fate of the old India Office 
library is of especial interest to 
historians. Not only does it contain 
a quarter of a million books about 
India, most of them out of print 
and irreplaceable, but in it are the 
archives of the old East India Com- 
pany and the official papers of several 
Governors-General and Secretaries 
of State. 

When India and Pakistan acquired 
independence and parted company, 
the question of the future of the 
library was raised; and now it has 
been raised again in the Indian 
Parliament. Both countries agree 
that its proper place is no longer in 
Whitehall, but cannot agree on an 
alternative domicile, India naturally 
thinking this should be in India and 
Pakistan hoping it may be in Pakistan. 
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Neither country of course will agree 
to its being in the other. 

The absurd proposal was therefore 
made that the library should be 
divided between the two of them, a 
judgment of Solomon which com- 
pletely ignored the fact that to divide 
a library of this kind is to take away 
most of its value. 

This is surely a case when the 
claims of the historian should have 
priority over those of the nationalist. 
In the absence of any agreement 
between India and Pakistan, and 
even if they could come to be of one 
mind on the future of the library, 
there is a lot to be said for leaving it 
in London, which is easier of access 
to the scholars of the world than 
either New Delhi or Karachi would 
be. In compensation, if India and 
Pakistan wish to be represented on 
the body of trustees, they should of 
course be allowed to appoint; and 
everyone would or should then be 
satisfied. 


One of the oldest rules of biography 
is that the author should be in some 
sympathy with his subject. He need 
not be an out-and-out admirer, for 
whom the man can do no wrong; 
but at least he should hold the 
opinion that his subject had certain 
gifts or achievements to his credit, 
which qualified him to have his Life 
written. Mr Randolph Churchill 
evidently has no sympathy or regard 
at all for Sir Anthony Eden.» In 
places he writes of him with the 
faintest twinge of regret, but in 
contempt rather than in sorrow. 


1 ‘The Rise and Fall of Sir Anthony Eden.’ By Randolph Churchill. (MacGibbon 
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Mr Churchill’s second disadvantage 
is that he is a journalist rather than 
a serious author—a very competent 
journalist, it is true, but still a 
journalist. He delights in the sweep- 
ing generalisation, which is seldom 
more than half the truth, the opinion, 
which is telling but sometimes un- 
wise, and the anecdote, which would 
have its proper place in a gossip 
column, but is sometimes irrelevant 
to the Life the author is writing. 

Mr Churchill’s third and most 
serious drawback is that he is a man 
of very strong opinions and political 
feuds. His pictures are in black and 
white, unrelieved by any shading. 
His people are almost (though rarely) 
perfect, or they are numskulls of the 
first order. One of his fiercest feuds 
is with the ‘ Cliveden set’ so-called 
and the men of Munich. Everyone 
would agree that their policy had a 
fatal end: what is less certain is 
that, given the mood of the country 
and the state of the world, anyone 
else would have produced a policy 
which would have been more success- 
ful or even possible. Mr Churchill, 
however, less generous than his 
father, introduces the names of the 
‘ guilty’ men over and over again, 
usually with some derogatory descrip- 
tion like ‘ ninnies.’ 

Nevertheless, much of his assess- 
ment of Sir Anthony is near the 
truth. During the ‘ thirties ’ a legend 
sprang up round him. He was the 
young, courageous statesman, the foe 
of appeasement and the paladin of 
the League of Nations. But, as Mr 
Churchill rightly points out, if there 
was guilt in our rulers of those days, 
Sir Anthony had his full share of it. 


He did not resign till 1937 and so was 
in office during the fateful years when 
the seeds of the Second World War 
were being sown. In 1937 he 
resigned; and really it does not 
matter if the pretext was Neville 
Chamberlain’s rapprochement with 
Italy or his cool reception of President 
Roosevelt’s note. The truth probably 
is that Sir Anthony was wearied and 
alarmed by a situation which he knew 
himself powerless to mend. He had 
seen pass after pass surrendered ; he 
had done some of the surrendering 
himself; and while he was out of 
sympathy with the Prime Minister’s 
policy, he could not change it and 
had not thought out any real alter- 
native except in the most general 
terms. His colleagues in the Cabinet 
tried hard to dissuade him from 
resignation, but he went, because to 
go was the simplest, probably the 
only, way of escaping from the toils. 
In 1939 he returned to office, and 
for fifteen years was Sir Winston 
Churchill’s most trusted lieutenant. 
Mr Churchill hardly explains why, 
if Sir Anthony was such a second-rate 
man, his father should have been 
deceived for so long. The truth, as 
many of those who knew and worked 
with Sir Anthony are aware, is that 
his strength was in negotiation; that 
he was better at carrying out someone 
else’s policy than at forming one of 
his own; and that he was a good 
subaltern, but a bad commander. 
As someone who knew him well has 
said, he was ‘slow to make up his 
mind and quick to change it.’ 
When in 1955 he became Prime 
Minister, after the plaudits had died 
away, his weakness began to show. 
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“ How long do you give Anthony,” 
an old colleague of his asked, soon 
after the Election. “ Six months ? 
A year? Not much more, I fancy.” 
Even if Suez had never happened, 
even if he had recovered his health, 
he could not have lasted. 

Suez ruined and nearly killed him. 
The subject is still highly contro- 
versial, and much that Mr Churchill 
writes would be contradicted by the 
principal actors. That it was a fiasco 
is hardly disputable; and when 
some of the blame has been handed 
out to Ministers, to the Opposition, 
and to Mr John Foster Dulles, the 
chief responsibility falls squarely on 
Sir Anthony. He was a very sick 
man, irked almost intolerably by the 
taunts that he was countenancing a 


second appeasement ; and he plunged 
into the new adventure without 
apparently considering overmuch 
where it would lead him. Actually, 
if he had kept his nerve for thirty-six 
more hours and had not stopped the 
soldiers, the Egyptians would prob- 
ably have surrendered and the Anglo- 
French action might have been 
condoned. As it was, Colonel Nasser 
gambled on his weakness and won. 
The result was a tragedy—for the 
Middle East, for Britain, and not 
least for Sir Anthony. It is a prime 
weakness of Mr Churchill’s book that 
the tragedy has almost entirely 
escaped his notice. To recognise 
tragedy a man must have pity; and 
pity is not among Mr Churchill’s 
qualities. 
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